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MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Arter this vigorous and lovely chorus the scene changes 
to the court of Ahab. Elijah reproaches Ahab with his 
idolatrous iniquities. The three years of drought expired, 
according to the prophecy, the man of God declares his in- 
tention to solicit the Almighty’s mercy, for rain, to moisten 
the parched earth and refresh the thirsty people. Ahab 
reproaches the prophet, as ‘‘ He that troubleth [srael.” Elijah 
retorts the charge upon Ahab, whose sins have brought the 
drought as a sign of God’sanger. He challenges Ahab to test 
the power of Baal, by a sacrifice, summoning the prophets of 
the false idol, and those ‘‘ of the groves,” to assist. It is 
agreed that each party shall supplicate his god to send fire to 
consume the sacrifice, ‘‘ and the god who by fire shall answer, 
let him be God.” 

The priests of Baal first call upon their idol. Their repeated 
solicitations, accompanied by the ironical encouragement of 
Elijah, to “call Him louder,” and to make use of their ordinary 
idolatrous ceremonies, are all in vain—no god answers, no 
fire descends, the sacrifice remains unconsumed. Elijah then 
invokes all the people to come near to him, and prays the 
* Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to manifest his 
power. Angels, looking on from above, encourage him and 
strengthen his supplication by their entreaties. The true 
God answers—the fire descends and consumes the sacrifice. 
Elijah orders all the prophets of Baal to be taken and slain— 
the people obey him, and not one is left alive. Elijah then 
preaches the glory of God, and apostrophises the awfulness of 
his anger. An angel echoes his words, but in a meeker and 
more compassionate tone. 

Mendelssohn has made one masterly tableau of the whole 
of this. The conversation between Elijah and Ahab is 
illustrated in accompanied recitatives, intermingled with choral 
responses of the people. The. dramatic intensity with which 
all this is imbued is singularly appropriate and happy. Ahab’s 
entrance is prefaced by a striking crescendo passage for the 
orchestra, which is the indication of a marked change in the 
character of the music, from holy quiet to pagan recklessness. 
The accompaniments give a character to the whole which is 
highly exciting. The low tones of the oboe have a wild and 
unearthly character, This new treatment of the oboe, for 
which composers generally write high in the scale, was first 
suggested by Mendelssohn in the introductory andante to his 








symphony in A minor, and by its frequent employment 
becomes a marked featuré in the instrumentation of Elijah. 
The choruses of the Baalite priests are picturesque and mag- 
nificent. They are full of variety, while the absence of all 
feeling of religious tranquillity in their development is finely 
in character. The first, “‘ Baal we cry to thee,” in F major, 
is in two parts,—the theme, a voluptuous melody, set forth 
with the accompaniment of wind instruments only. It isa 
double chorus and the quick responses of the opposite choirs 
produce a splendid effect. There is a feeling of undisturbed 
confidence in this part of the chorus, that plainly declared 
the faith which the Baalite priests entertain in the divine 
power of their idol. But the second part is more restless 
and energetic. The idolaters find that their appeal is not © 
answered so promptly as they had anticipated ;° the 
increased emotion, and the evidences of coming disap- 
pointment, are strikingly exemplified in the use of the 
relative minor key, and the disturbed nature of the orchestral 
accompaniments. The violins and tenors have a rapid 
movirg passage, in full harmony, which is developed with 
masterly power, while the organ helps out the voices, as 
they sing in unison. The other instruments are’ well 
employed in heightening the colouring, and the whole dies 
away, at last, in the original major key—suggesting the notion 
that the Baalite priests are out of breath with their exertions, 
and are inclined to give up the point in despair. But the . 
mocking encouragement of Elijah leads them to renewed 
exertions, forcibly expressed in the recitative—and another 
chorus, “ Hear our cry, O Baal,” follows. The character of 
this is savage and ferocious. ‘The voices sing in full harmony, 
while the principal instruments of the orchestra perform a 
strange passage in unison, which is carried on to the end. 
This chorus is in the key of C sharp minor, and is introduced, 
by a fine change of harmony, after the recitative of Elijah. 
The continued scorn and pretended encouragement of the 
prophet, following the sudden arrest of this chorus, is answered 
by a third and last appeal of the Baalites, developed in 
another chorus of wonderful character. The unusual key 
of F sharp minor heightens the depth of despair which 
this chorus pretends to convey. The voices sing a wild 
melody, with reckless abandon— typifying the hopelessness and 
shame of the idolaters. The violins are employed in passages 
of fearful rapidity, and the general character of the orchestra- 
tion presents a fine musical picture of the rage and anguish of 
the priests, who are supposed to make use of all the cere- 
monies they are accustomed to employ when they desire to 
avert the anger of Baal. The transition to D major, on the 
words * Hear and answer,” and the cadence in which this 
phrase is echoed and re-echoed by the opposing choirs, are 
magnificent points, The long pauses, where the Baalites are 
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supposed to wait anxiously the answer of their god, and the 
suddeg breaking off of the sopranos and tenors, on the interval 
of the sigth, have also an extraordinary effect. Elijah’s reci- 
tative, “* Draw near, ye people,” immediately following this 
chorus, is among the most beautiful points in the oratorio. 
The sudden change from the hopelessness of idolatry to the 
comfortableness of the true faith, could not be more com- 
pletely expressed than by the few notes with which it opens. 
But the song that follows, ‘‘ Lord God of Abraham,” is less 
to our liking. It is calm and undisturbed, but the melody is 
not clearly designed, while the instrumentation, though ela- 
borate, is without a clear purpose. In fact, there is an 
approach to dullness in it, that we cannot elsewhere find in 
the whole work. However, ‘‘Dormitat Homerus” some- 
times—and why not Mendelssohn ? 

The quartet of angels that follows, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,” in C major, is written in the form of a chorale. 
It is exceedingly lovely, and the combination of the organ and 
violin, in the accompaniment, is equally beautiful and new; 
the high notes of the violins, sustained through the concluding 
harmony of one phrase and the harmony with which the next 
phrase commences, have a streaming silvery effect that is 
positively enchanting. Elijah’s recitative, ‘‘ Oh, thou, who 
makest thine angels spirits,” is in a tone of earnest suppli- 
cation suited to the exigency of the prophet’s appeal for a 
demonstration of divine power. The chorus of the people, 
which answers this, “* The fire descends from Heaven, the 
flames consume his offering,” is finely descriptive of the 
surprise and exultation of the people at the celestial manifes- 
tation ; the full power of the orchestra is employed with good 
effect ; and the second part, to the words, “ Before Him upon 
your faces full,” is in the highest degree solemn and magni- 
ficent. Then comes the recitative of Elijah, responded to by 
the people “in a short unison chorus, commanding the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal—* Take all the prophets 
of Baal,” &c. The style of these short fragments is quite 
characteristic of the situation. Elijah’s bass air, “ Is not 
His word like a fire,” is, perhaps, the grandest and best 
developed song in the whole oratorio. The melody is angry 
and impetuous—the movement quick and agitated ; the con- 
tinuous ¢remolando of the violins, with the fierce and rest- 
less motion of the basses, with which the voice frequently 
travels in unison, and the distribution of the other instru- 
ments in the orchestra, help to depict more vividly the 
zealous rage of the prophet at the indignities which have been 
offered to the Almighty, by the apostles of filth and Paganism. 
This superb song will slightly remind the hearer of “ Why 
do the nations,” in the Messiah, and “ Consume them,” in 
St. Paul—but the resemblance is only in feeling, while in 
elaboration and construction it is perhaps superior to either of 
those noble efforts of genius. The key of this song is A 
minor, and the passages require more flexibility than belongs 
to the majority of bass voices. A lovely contrast is produced 
by the quiet desponding character of the contralto air which 
succeeds, “‘ Woe unto them that forsake him.” This plaintive 
and heart-touching melody is in the key of E minor, and 
expresses the words with exquisite felicity. The instrumen- 
tation is judiciously sparing, and as a point of consummate 
art, united to the most natural simplicity, we would cite the 
reprise of the subject, which surprises the ear by its novelty, 
while it satisfies the mind by its beauty. 

The remainder of the first part of Elijah is combined in a 
scene of the highest musical and dramatic interest. The 
prophet Obadiah, and thé people, implore Elijah’s intercession 
in their behalf. Elijah appeals to the Lord, to open the 








heavens and send rain. The people echo his prayer. - Elijah 
then sends a child to the sea shore, and tells him to look if 
there be any sign that the Lord has listened to his prayer. 
The youth returns and says ‘ There is nothing—the heavens 
are as brass above me ”’—Elijah renews his prayer, with in- 
creased fervor, the people joining him, and again sends forth 
the youth, who again returns with an unfavourable answer, 
“There is nothing—the earth is as iron under me.” A third 
time Elijah prays, and with intense earnestness and a fulness 
of faith that never leaves him. The youth once more sets 
forth, and returns with better news,— Behold a little cloud 
ariseth now from the waters ; it is like a man’s hand! The 
heavens are black with clouds and with wind; the storm 
rusheth louder and louder!” Elijah and the people offer thanks 
to God, the storm bursts forth, and the thirsty land is flooded 
and refreshed. 

Mendelssohn has treated this scene in a spirit of transcendant 
poetry that is inferior to nothing in the whole range of art. 
The prayer of Elijah, in A flat, is full of devotion, and the 
burden on the words, ‘‘ Open the heavens and send us relief,” 
echoed in chorus by the people, involves one of the most 
soothing and enchanting phrases of melody that ever was 
listened to. A great charm is produced by the change of 
harmony in the choral response. The recitatives for Elijah 
and the youth are indescribably beautiful. The contrast 
between the earnest belief of the prophet and the ingenuous 
unconsciousness of the boy is finely conveyed in the instru- 
mental accompaniments. While Elijah speaks there is a 
motion in the orchestra that strikingly suggests the inward 
feeling in the holy man’s mind that rain is at hand, and that 
God is preparing to listen to his prayer. This increases at each 
resumption of his supplication, and at length becomes so 
perturbed, that the poetical idea of waters, striving to burst 
from their hold, is strongly conveyed. To Elijah, full of 
faith, the rain comes when the prayer is uttered — his 
soul drinks of the streams ere his body is aware of their 
presence. In the youth quite the contrary. Total ignorance 
and total absence of belief, is indicated by the bare and soli- 
tary accompaniment of the oboe, which plays a single note, 
high in the scale, in combination with the soprano tones of the 
youth. The effect is new and picturesque, but no words can 
give a notion of it to those who have not been lucky enough 
to hear it. Thé youth’s description of the appearance of the 
little cloud, and the gradual indications of the approaching 
storm, is conveyed with masterly art. The tremolando of the 
violins, on high notes, and the gradual crescendo, in which the 
tenors, violoncellos, and wind instruments, come, one after 
the other, to increase the body of sound, until a change of 
harmony employs the whole power of the orchestra on the 
words, ‘Thanks be to God for all his mercies,” uttered 
exultingly by the people, involve something beyond mere 
art. Nothing but inspiration from above could have suggested 
these—the recitative of Elijah in praise of God, which, for a 
while, stops the current of the multitude’s enthusiasm—-and 
finally, the overpowering and magnificent chorus in E flat, 
‘Thanks be to God,” in which the full flow of violent 
delight and heart-felt gratitude is displayed, with a might that 
defies contemplation, and sets criticism at defiance, - The 
subject of this chorus, overflowing with rapturous exultation ; 
the entrance of the second theme on the words, ‘* The stormy 
billows are high,” with the heaving of the basses in passages 
of rolling impetuosity; the awful and tremendous modu- 
lations in A flat, thence to D, and thence back to E flat, the 
original key, on the words, “ But the Lord is above them 
and Almighty ;” the sudden pause of the whole mass of 
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voices and instruments, with the exception of the violins, 
which descend in a scale passage fimo. with a novelty of effect 
that has no precedent; and the crash upon the dominant 
harmony of the relative minor of the key, with which the 
subject is resumed and climaxed ; all these are evidences of 
power, that, had Mendelssohn produced nothing else, would 
have given him an indisputable right to a place by the side of 
the greatest composers the world has produced, who, in their 
moments of highest aspiration, never aspired more loftily, or 
achieved more wonders than are presented in this superb chorus 
—a worthy climax to the first part of Elijah. 

(To be continued. ) 


[Our notices of the four performances at Exeter Hall, and the two at Man- 
chester and Birmingham, at all of which we were present, will be comprised 
in the ‘hand of the general remarks with which we intend to conclude this 
notice, 





THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 
Tue fourth meeting was very fully attended. The attractions 
were strengthened by the co-operation of the justly celebrated 
Vieuxtemps, one of the greatest living masters of the violin, 
both as a player and as a composer. The programme consisted 
of two of the earlier quartets—No. 2, in G. major, and No. 
6, in B flat major, from op. 13, both composed in 1792, and 
both dedicated to the Prince Lichnowsky; of No. 11, in F 
minor, op. 95, composed in 1815-16, and dedicated to 
Zmeskall von Domanovetz; and finally, of No. 17, in F 
major, op. 135, composed between the years 1823 and 1826 
(the precise date not ascertainable), and dedicated to Herr 
Johann Wolfmeyer. The first and third were led by Sainton, 
the second and fourth by Vieuxtemps. The tenor and 
violoncello were, as usual, in the hands of Hill and Rousselot. 
The performance was worthy of the Beethoven Quartet Society. 
The two first quartets are known to all amateurs, and need no 
panegyric, their freshness, natural beauty, and masterly in- 
genuity having long ago placed them among the classics of art. 
The F minor, which Mendelssohn has pronounced to be the 
most thoroughly Beethovenish of the seventeen quartets left 
us by the master, is one of the most elaborate, fantastic, and 
difficult to understand. But its deep meaning and recondite 
beauties grow upon you with every hearing. It was very 
finely interpreted by Sainton and his coadjutors, and delighted 
all the amateurs present. The F major (No. 17) is not so 
captivating a composition by any means. It has some great 
points, especially in the allegretto, and the lento cantante in D 
flat; but its general character is of such a capricious nature 
as to set musical rules and musical taste at defiance. We are 
convinced that had Beethoven lived, he would not have con- 
sented to its publication. It bears strong evidence of having 
been the freak of one of those wayward moods to which the 
irritable and passionate temper of the composer frequently 
subjected him, and was never intended by him as a work 
of art to be dedicated, like the greater number of his composi- 
tions, to immortality. But, like other fragments which the 
composer would have disdained, it was sold by his greedy 
relatives to the music-publishers, who, after the great man’s 
death, hungrily snatched at every scrap of manuscript that 
was to be found scattered about his room, or carefully laid 
aside in his portfolio, for rejection or reconsideration. The 
innumerable violations of all harmonic proprieties which this 
quartet presents could not possibly have been sanctioned by 
so profound and correct a musician as Beethoven, and nothing 
can dissuade us from the belief that the majority of them are 
the offsprings of the engraver’s carelessness—as in the instance 
of the grand fugue in B flat, which formed the finale to his 
last quartet, and was afterwards replaced by one of the loveliest 





inspirations of his inexhaustible fancy. All that good playing 
could effect was effected in the interpretation of this quartet, 
by Vieuxtemps and his fellows ; but no playing in the world 
can make it musically acceptable. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Beethoven Quartet Society paid 
an appropriate compliment to the celebrated composer, Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, by inviting him to hear a performance 
of some of his own works. The Beethoven Rooms were 
crowded with the friends and patrons of the Society, anxious 
to obtain a last look at the illustrious musician, who was to 
leave England immediately for Frankfort, The performances 
were altogether of the most interesting and exciting nature. 
They commenced with the quartet in D major, one of the set 
of three recently composed by Mendelssohn. This ingenious 
and beautiful work was exquisitely performed by Joseph 
Joachim, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot; the first three move- 
ments especially, which went to perfection. The finale was 
somewhat unsteady. The romanza in B minor, one of the 
most delicate and lovely emanations from the genius of the 
composer, was executed with a nicety of detail, and a purity 
of expression, that went to the hearts of all present. 
Mendelssohn was then invited to take his place at the piano, 
and performed, @ /’improviste, the charming melody in A flat, 
from the fourth book of his Liede éhne worte, and Beethoven’s 
33 variations, on an original theme, in C minor. The first 
was a refined specimen of poetical expression, the last a 
masterly display of vigorous and faultless execution. The 
audience rose en masse, and cheered the great musician. The 
next piece was Mendelssohn’s second trio in C minor, inter- 
preted by the composer at the piano, with Sainton and 
Rousselot at the violin and violoncello. This trio promises 
to become as popular among musicians as the first in D 
minor, which is on the desk of every pianist of any preten- 
sions to taste. The allegro is energetic and splendid; the 
entrance of the second theme fortissimo, on the harmony of 
the 6-4-2, has a new and surprising effect, and the working 
of the two themes throughout is powerful and striking. The 
slow movement is a pretty romanza in E flat, 6-8 time, in 
which the violin and violoncello are constantly singing in 
concert the most ravishing strains of melody, accompanied by 
the piano which occasionally takes the theme, for variety, in 
arpeggio, or otherwise. The scherzo is in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream school; a rapid and ever-restless movement, in moto 
continuo, exciting and interesting to the highest degree. The 
entrance of the trio in the major is astonishingly fine, and the 
whole construction of the movement is in the compeser’s most 
Mendelssohnian, and consequently, happiest manner. The 
difficulties of this movement, owing to the extreme rapidity of 
utterance, are prodigious, the qualities of each of the three 
performers being taxed in an equal proportion. It was splen- 
didly executed. The pianoforte playing of Mendelssohn was 
beyond all praise. The velocity, force, and sureness of his 
fingering—the impetuosity with which he delivered the pas- 
sages of energy—the refined and passionate sentiment he 
infused into the cantabiles—the extraordinary precision and 
certainty of his octave-playing, with both hands—in short, the 
surpassing excellence of the whole performance was nothing 
short of inspiration. Sainton and Rousselot followed each 
movement of the composer’s ever-changing expression with 
the ease and quickness of the most ‘practised master. It 
is impossible to describe in words the enthusiasm engendered 
by this wonderful performance. Greatest of all pianists, as 
Mendelssohn undoubtedly is, we question if ever his supre- 
macy was so triumphantly established. The last item of 
this most interesting programme was the famous Ottetto in E 
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flat, for stringed instruments, which, albeit it was produced at 
the early age of fifteen, ranks high among Mendelssohn’s 
achievements, and among the noblest monuments of musical 
genius that the whole range of art can furnish. This 
astonishing work was performed—we need not say how 
superbly, when we record the names of its executants— 
Vieuxtemps and Sainton, first violins ; Joachim and Steveniers, 
second violins; Hill and W. Thomas, tenors; Piatti and 
Rousselot, violoncellos. Those accomplished artists proved 
thémselves worthy their renown by their interpretation of this 
glorious work, in presence of the gifted composer. Men- 
delssohn, who had never heard Vieuxtemps before, expressed 
his satisfaction in unmeasured terms, Never was the grand 
style and masterly execution of that consummate violinist 
displayed to greater advantage. In the large expression of the 
allegro, the romantic dejection of the andante, the effervescent 
sparkle of the intermezzo, and the sweeping majesty of the 
jinale, Vieuxtemps was equally at home, equally the great 
master which the world has long declared him. The other 
players were scarcely less admirable. Hill’s tenor came out 
in various passages with magical effect, and the violoncellos 
of Piatti and Rousselot gave double force to the energetic 
points of the fugue. With this almost faultless performance 
the meeting terminated, and those who assisted may congra- 
tulate themselves on having heard the Ottetto of Mendelssohn 
performed, for the first time in this country, with the accuracy 
and spirit necessary to the full expression of its manifold 
beauties. 


THE AFFINITIES, 
From the German of Gothe. 
Continued from page 283. 

PART II1.——CHAPTER XIII. 

Persons who are perfectly strange and indifferent towards each 
other, when they live for a time together, mutually reveal their 
inmost feelings, and a certain confidence must arise. So much the 
more may it be expected, that with our two friends, while they 
lived together, and were daily and hourly in each other’s society, 
nothing remained hidden on either side. They recalled the 
memory of former times, and the Major did not conceal the fact, 
that when Edward had returned from his travels,* Charlotte had 
destined Ottilia for him, meaning, in the course of time, to give 
him the beautiful girl for a wife. Edward, transported even to 
embarrassment at this discovery, spoke without reserve of the 
mutual inclination of Charlotte and the Major, which, because it 
or to be pleasant and favourable to him, he painted in lively 
colours. 

The Major could not quite deny nor quite confess ; but Edward 
became only the more fixed and determined. He looked upon 
every thing, not as possible, but as having already taken place. It 
was only necessary that all parties should consent to what they 
wished ; a separation was certainly to be effected ; a speedy union 
was to follow ; and Edward wished then to travel with Ottilia. 

Of all things which the imagination paints as pleasant, perhaps 
nothing is more charming than when lovers, or a young married 
couple, hope to enjuy their new fresh connection in a new fresh 
world, cnd to prove and confirm a durable bond by so many 
changing situations. In the meanwhile, the Major and Charlotte 
were to have unlimited authority, so as to manage all that belonged 
to possessions, property, and desirable worldly arrangements, and 
conduct it according to equity and fairness, that all parties might 
be satisfied. But the point on which Edward most of all relied, 
and from which he seemed to promise himself the greatest advan- 
tage, was this—that as the child was to remain with its mother, the 
Major could educate it according to his views, and develope its 
faculties. It was not in vain that the name of Otto, which was 
common to both the friends, had been given him at his baptism. 








* This project, which Charlotte entertained of marrying Ottilia to’ Edward 
— t . t' aght of marrying him herself, is menting in the first parte 
vi . 





The whole plan was so complete, as far as Edward was con- 
cerned, that he did not like to wait a day in approaching its 
execution. On their way to the estate, they came to a little town, 
where Edward possessed a house, in which he wished to stop, and 
await the return of the Major. However he could not prevail on 
himself to alight there at once, and accompanied his friend through 
the place. They were both on horseback, and being occupied in 
important conversation, rode further on together. 

All at once they discerned in the distance the new house on the 
heights, the red tiles of which they saw glittering for the first time. 
An irresistible desire seizes Edward ; he wishes to have all settled 
this evening. He-will remain concealed in a neighbouring village ; 
the Major is to represent the affair urgently to Charlotte ; take her 
prudence by surprise ; and, by the unexpected proposal, compel her 
to make a tree revelation of her feelings. For Edward, who had 
transferred his wishes to her, only thought that he was meeting her 
own decided wishes, and hoped for a speedy consent from her, 
because he himself could have no other will. 

Joyously-he saw the happy result before his eyes, and that this 
might be speedily communicated to him, while he was watching, 
cannon were to be fired, and, if it were night, rockets were to 
ascend, 

The Major rode to the castle; he did not find Charlotte, but 
learned that for the present she resided in the new building, and 
that now she was paying a visit in the neighbourhood, from which, 
probably, she would not soon return in the course of the day. He 
went back to the inn, where he had put up his horse. 

Edward, in the meanwhile, impelled by unconquerable impatience, 
glided out of his retreat by solitary paths, known only to hunters 
and fishers, to his park, and found himself towards evening in the 
vicinity of the lake, the surface of which he now saw, for the first 
time, in its perfection and purity. 

This afternoon, Ottilia had taken a walk along the lake. She 
carried the child, and, according to custom, read as she went. 
Thus she reached the oaks at the place of crossing. The boy had 
fallen asleep ; she sat down, laid him by her, and continued to read. 
The book was one of those which are attractive to a tender heart, 
and do not allow the reader to leave off. She forgot time and 
hour, and did not think that by land it was a long way back to the 
new building, but sat absorbed in her book—in herself so lovely to 
behold, that the trees and shrubs around her should have been 
animated, and endowed with eyes, for the purpose of admiring her, 
and taking delight in her. And a reddish streak of light from the 
sinking sun just fell behind her, and illumined her cheek and 
shoulder. 

Edward, who had hitherto succeeded in pressing forward so far 
unobserved, finding his park empty, and the spot lonely, ventured 
further and further. At last he ah through the bushes by the 
oaks—he saw Ottilia—she saw him—he flew to her, and was at her 
feet. After a long, mute pause, during which both endeavoured 
to collect themselves, he explained, in a few words, why and how 
he had come. He had, he said, sent the Major to Charlotte, and 
their common fate was, perhaps, decided at this moment. He had 
never doubted of her love, and certainly she had never doubted of 
his. He begged for her consent ; she hesitated : he implored her ; 
he wished to avail himself of his old privileges, end clasp her in his 
arms—she pointed to the child. © 
Edward saw it, and was astounded. ‘ Great God!” he cried, 
‘* if I had cause to doubt my wife and my friend, this form would 
bear fearful witness against them. Is not this the image of the 
Major? Such a likeness I never saw.” 

“ Nay,” said Ottilia, “all the world says it is like me.” “Is it 
possible ?” said Edward ; and at that moment the child opened its 
eyes—two great, black, penetrating eyes, deep and kindly. The 
child already looked on the world with so much intelligence, it 
seemed to know the pair who stood before it. Edward cast him- 
self down by the child, and knelt a second time before Ottilia. 
“ It is thyseli!” he cried ; “ these are thine eyes. But, O, let me 
only look into thine own. Let me cast a veil over that evil 
hour which gave existence to this being. Shall I scare thy pure 
soul with the unhappy thought, that human beings can press each 
other to the heart, while mentally estranged, and thus profane a 
legal tie by ardent wishes. Or, rather, since we have gone so far 





—since my connection with Charlotte must be dissolyed—since 
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thou wilt be mine—why should I not say it? Why should I not 
speak out the hard word? This child is the fruit of a double 
adultery! It separates me from my wife, and my wife from me, 
even as it should have united us, Let it then bear witness against 
me ; let these fine eyes tell them that I belonged to thee, while in 
the arms of another. May’st thou feel, Ottilia, truly feel, that I 
can atone for that fault—that crime, in thine arms alone !” 

“ Hark !” he cried, as he sprang up, and thought he heard a shot 
as the signal which the Major was to give. It was a hunter, who 
had fired among the neighbouring mountains. Nothing further 
ensued ; Edward was impatient. 

It was not till now, that Ottilia saw that the sun had sunk behind 
the mountains, “ Retire, Edward,” cried Ottilia. The sun still 
glimmered, for the last time, from the windows of the upper edifice. 
‘* Retire, Edward,” cried Ottilia, “So long have we practised self- 
denial—so long have we endured. Reflect, what we both owe to 
Charlotte. She must decide our fate; let us not anticipate her. 
I am thine, if she permits it ; if not, 1 must renounce thee. Since 
thou thinkest the decision so close at hand, let us wait. Go back 
into the village ; there the Major expects thee. How much may 
happen which requires an explanation! Is it probable that the 
rude report of a cannon could announce to you the success of his 
negociations ? Perhaps he is looking for thee at this moment. 
He has not found Charlotte, I know, but he may have gone to 
meet her, as it was known where she was. How many cases are 
possible! Leave me. She must be coming now. She waits for 
me and the child up yonder.” 

Ottilia spoke in haste. She summoned together all possible 
contingencies. She was happy in Edward’s presence, and felt 
that she must now remove him. “I beseech, f entreat thee, my 
beloved,” she cried, “return and wait for the Major.”—“ I obey thy 
commands,” cried Edward, while he looked upon her, for the first 
time, with passion, and then folded her closely in his arms. She 
clasped him in her’s, and in the tenderest manner pressed him to 
her bosom. Hope soared over their heads, like a star, which falls 
from heaven. They fancied, they believed, that they belonged to 
each other ; for the first time, they exchanged free, decided kisses, 
and then forcibly and painfully parted. 

The sun had set ; twilight had already begun; and there were 
damp exhalations about the lake. Ottilia was moved and per- 
plexed ; she looked over towards the house on the mountain, and 
fancied that she saw Charlotte’s white dress on the balcony. The 
circuitous route by the lake was long, and she knew how impatiently 
Charlotte was expecting the child. She sees the plane-trees oppo- 
site ; only a piece of water separates her from the path, which at 
once leads to the building. The danger of venturing upon the 
water with the child vanishes in the emergency. She hastens to 
the boat , she does not feel that her heart is beating, that her feet 
are tottering, that her senses threaten to leave her. 

She jumps into the boat, seizes the oar, and pushes off. She is 
obliged to employ force ; she repeats the push ; the boat totters, 
and moves some distance into the water. With the child in her 
left arm, with the book in her left hand, with the oar in her right, 
she also totters and fallsin the boat. The oar slips from her hand 
on one side, and while she tries to support herself, the child and 
book drop one after another into the water. She snatches at the 
child’s dress, but her inconvenient position prevents her from 
raising herself, The right hand, which is free, is not sufficient to 
twine itself round—to lift itself. At last, she succeeds—she draws 
the child from the yater ; but its eyes are closed—it has ceased to 
breathe. 

At the moment all her presence of mind returned, but so much 
the greater was her pain. ‘The boat is impelled almost into the 
middle of the lake ; the oar floats afar off; she secs no one on the 
bank ; and, indeed, what would it have availed her, if she had seen 
any one! Severed from every thing, she floats upon the faithless 
and inaccessible element. 

She seeks aid in herself. She had so often heard of the restora- 
tion of the drowned. She had even witnessed it on the evening of 
her birth-day. She undresses the child, and dries it with her 
muslin dress. She tears open her bosom, and, for the first time, 
open it to the open air; for the first time she presses to her 
naked breast a living thing—which, alas! is not living. The cold 
limbs of the unfortunate creature chill her bosom to the inmost 





heart. Infinite tears fow from her eyes, and communicate to the 
surface of the stiffened form an appearance of life and warmth. 
She does not remit her exertions ; she envelops it in her shawl, 
and by rubbing, pressing, breathing, kisses and tears, she thinks she 
can supply the place of those remedies which are denied her in 
this lonely position. 

But all in vain! Without motion, the child lies in her arms; 
without motion, the boat stands upon the surface: but, even here, 
her beautiful soul does not leave her helpless. She turns her 
thoughts above. Kneeling, she sinks down in the boat, and, with 
both arms, raises the stiffened child over her innocent heart, which 
resembles marble in whiteness, and, alas! in coldness also. With 
tearful eyes she looks upwards, and calls for aid from that place 
where a tender heart hopes to find the greatest fulness,.if it is 
wanting everywhere else. 

She also turns herself, not in vain, to the stars, which already 
begin to shine forth one by one. A soft wind arises, and impels the 
boat towards the plane-trees. 

(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. XXXIII. 


My better angel, always hover near me, 

And with the tender glances of thine eyes, 

Scatter the gloomy thoughts which in me rise ; 
With the soft lustre of thy count’nance cheer me. 

Oh, have they told thee thou shouldst never hear me,— 

That in my words some deadly poison lies, 

Which carries mischief wheresoe’er it flies ?— 
They know me not, who say that thou should’st fear me. 
To me thou seem’st some spirit from above, 

Looking serenely upon passions wild, — 

Though thy dear heart with love is flowing o’er. 
Thou shunn’st all earthiness, but shunn’st not love ; 

Checking each outbreak with a look so mild, 

That while I hope the less, I love the more.—N. D. 








MADAME BISHOP IN DUBLIN. 

Tue production of Linda di Chamouni on Tuesday evening, 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, has, it would appear, from the 
notices of all the journals, created a powerful sensation. We 
shall extract an article from the Pilot, which, however warmly 
it speaks, is certainly frigid, compared to the comments of 
many of its cotemporaries on Madame Bishop’s acting and 
singing. The journal alluded to speaks as follows :— 


“Since La Sonnambula was translated and produced on the English 
stage, we do not recollect any foreign opera which pleased so much, or 
deserved better, and received more enthusiastic success, than Linda di 
Chamouni, performed last night (for the first time) for the benefit of 
that accomplished artiste, Madame Anna Bishop. ‘The interest and 
simplicity of the story (which is of a domestic nature), the beauties of the 
music, one of Donizetti’s best, and, above all, the exquisitely touching 
manner in which the gifted beneficiaire represented the innocent and 
loving Maid of Chamouni, could not fail to delight the crowded audience, 
whose applause throughout was almost incessant. We admired much the 
good taste and modesty of Madame Bishop, in bringing forward with her, 
when she was unanimously called for after the opera, all the principal 
vocalists who supported her, and the public rewarded the successful 
troupe with the loudest acclamation. Pressure of matter prevents us 
giving, as we should wish, full details of the plot of the opera (which is 
taken, we believe, from the admired French comedy, La Grace de Dieu), 
and noticing the many morceaux, which struck us as being eminently 
dramatic and beautiful; but we cannot omit to speak of a most effective 
religious chorus opening the first act—the light and pretty song of 
Madame Bishop which follows (and which was vociferously encored)—an 
exquisite duet between Linda and Carlo (T. Bishop), containing a simple 
and bewitching melody, which is often repeated through the opera; and 
the rondo finale (also encored) in which Anna Bishop performed some 
feats of vocalization quite stupendous. Our decided opinion is, that 
Anna Bishop, in the part of Linda, is equal to any artiste we have ever 
seen in point of acting or singing; and last night she proved herself to 
be an O’Neil and a Malibran. Her mad scene was admirable ; and her 





forlorn aspect in the third act, when she returns to Chamouni destitute 
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and insane, was true to life. The two Corris, Mr. T. Bishop, the Misses 
De La Vega, &c., acquitted themselves well in their respective arduous 
roles, although a few more rehearsals for them would not have been amiss. 
The chorusses and orchestra, under the able direction of the talented 
leader, Levey, went off admirably. To-morrow evening Madame A. 
Bishop has consented to repeat the Linda for that night only.” 

We should be much pleased at having an opportunity of 
hearing Madame Bishop in an opera so well befitted, in every 
respect, to her genius and capabilities. By all accounts, 
Linda is by far the greatest part in which Madame Bishop has 
yet appeared. The opera, we understand, has been admirably 
adapted to the English stage. Linda di Chamouni, in point 
of music and dramatic effect, is one of Donizetti’s happiest and 
best constructed works. It was done, for the first time in an 
English form, on Tuesday evening, at the Dublin Theatre. 
No doubt we shall have an early letter from our kind Corres- 
pondent in Dublin, R, C. explaining the performance at 
greater length. 





CONCERTS. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—The second concert took place on 
Saturday, at the Hanover Square Rooms. We can do little more 
than cite the eg ec ay of the performance, which certainly did 
not bear out the notions we have a right to entertain of what such 
a public exhibition of academic progress should be. ‘There was 
not one composition by a pupil, and the whole selection, as will be 
seen by the following, was a series of fragments. 

Part I.—Selection from the opera of “ EURYANTHE.’”’—Introductory chorus, 
— All hail the morn,” Waltz. Romance.—*‘ Near thy Bay, when day is 
closing.” Mr. HerBert. Song.—‘ Morn is now breaking,” Miss CoLE. Duet. 
— “ Joy, Joy, he stillis mine,”” Miss HoLRoyp and Mr.WETHERBEE,” Song.— 
‘* Home of my Childhood dear,” Mr. GARDNER. Finale to First Act. “Quartet.” 
—Miss Ransrorp, Miss SALMON, Mr. GARDNER, and Mr. WETHERBEE, with 
Cuorus.— Weber. Song.—“O too lovely,” Miss SALMON, (Artaxerxes) Dr. 
Arne. ‘“ Adagio and First movement from Concerto in D,’’ Violoncello, Mr. 
Horatio Cuipp, Romberg. Aria.—‘ Elena O tu mi chiami,”’ Miss D’ERnst, 
(La Donra del Lago) Rossini. ‘‘ Andante and Rondo in B. minor,’’ Pianoforte, 
Miss D. WATKINS, Mende ssohn. 

Part II.—Overture.—“ Egmont,” Beethoven. Duo.—* Io vi perdona, O stelle.” 
Miss HoLroyp and Miss E. HoLroyp. (Zadig ed Astartea) Vaccaj. Concerto. 
— B minor, First movement,’ Pianoforte, Miss M. E. Smiru, (King’s Scholar). 
Hummel. Duo.—“Pray leave us but a moment,” Miss D’Ernst and Miss Rans- 
FORD, (Jessonda). Spohr. Madrigal.—* Lady, your eye my love enforced,” 
Weekes. Aria,-- Di piacer,” Miss SoLoMON, (La Gazza Ladra). Rossini. 
‘ Introduction to Guglielmo Tell.”—The principal parts by Miss SOLOMON, 
Miss RANsrorp, Mr. HERBERT, Mr. WETHERBEE, and Mr. WEEKS. Rossini. 
Harp,—Mr. Tuomas. 

Among the vocal performances we noticed the singing of Miss 
Ransford, in the quartet from the Euryanthe finale, which was 
neat, spirited, and in good taste. The encore of this movement 
was Mainly indebted to the exertions of this very improving vocalist. 
Miss Cole also earned distinction by her interpretation of the 
song, “ Morn is breaking.” This young lady’s voice is good, and 
experience, under tt tuition, may do much for her. There was 
nothing else to specialize in this department, but the fact that Mr. 
Wetherbee, one of the best voices and one of the most promising 
singers in the institution, had no solo to show what progress he has 
made. This was not fair to so good a pupil. The violoncello 
playing of Mr. Chipp demands a word of strong eulogy. His 
tone iS good, his execution neat, and his style unaffected and 
‘agreeable. Misses D. Watkins, and M. E. Smith, the two lady 
yang, exhibit promise—but the latter scarcely enough for a 

ing’s Scholar. ‘The band played the overture to Egmont very 
well, but the chorus was not quite what it should have been in the 
introduction to Euryanthe. This was not a concert to advance the 
interests of the institution nor to give the pupils a proper reverence 
for the classical forms of the art. There is nothing more pernicious 
than this habit of giving fragments of works, Much better would 
it be to treat the patrons of this institution with the efforts of one 
or two really efficient pupils, than to the crude attempts of many, 
which can do no good to the students themselves and little credit 
to the institution. Where is all the talent for composition that was 
wont to signalize the Academy so honourably? Is it all fled? It 


would really appear so by the obstinate persistance in presenting 
concert; after concert, with scarcely one note from the pen of a 
student. 

Tue Musicat Union.—Mr. Ella, the Director, has now begun 


to set to work in right earnest. His third “ seance” was more 
interesting than either of its pert The programme was 
in itself, good ; and combined an agreeable novelty in the depart- 
meut of the executive, in the shape of two young German violinists 
of considerable repute—the brothers Joseph and George Helmes- 
berger. The selection was as follows :— 

“ Quartet in G, No. 76,” Haydn, ‘ Andantino and Rondo,” (two violins), 
Spohr. “ Quartet in F, No. 1). Beethovén. 

Haydn’s Quartet, one of his best, was performed by the elder 
Helmesbeger (Joseph), Deloffre, Hill, and Hausmann. We have 
seldom heard one of the works of the patriarch of the quartet 
more effectively played. The fnale, in G minor, an ingenious 
and masterly movement, was rendered with great accuracy and he 
nicest perception of expression, M. Deloffre was a capital violino 
secundo. The quality ofthe elder Helmerberger’s playing was at 
once declared to be of the right sort, combining classical feeling 
and excellent mechanism. The Andantino and Rondo of Spohr, 
from his Second Concertante, Op. 88, was well adapted to test the 
skill of the young Helmesbergers, and to manifest the perfection of 
their ensemble. It was a masterly performance on both hands. 
Lindsay Sloper’s pianoforte accompaniment was perfection. Never- 
theless, we cannot accept the excuse, proffered by Mr. Ella, for 
only giving a fragment of this work. If it were too much fatigue 
for the elder Helmesberger to lead the two — why could not 
one have sufficed? so as to have rendered Spohr the justice of 
performing his concertante entire. There is no possible excuse in 
concerts of such pretensions as those which Mr. Ella offers to his 
patrons, for presenting any composition, by a great master, in frag- 
ments. The Rasoumoffsky was capitally played, and showed Herr 
Joseph Helmerberger to be a thorough proficient in the highest 
branch of qnartet-playing—equally a master of difficulties and of 
style. The tenor and violoncello playing of Hill and Hausmann 
was admirable. On the whole, the impression produced by the 
Helmesbergers was quite up to the mark of their Viennese repu- 
tation, Their style is more remarkable for its charm than its 
vigour, for its finish than for its passion. Jules de Glimes christened 
them “ les femmes de Joachim”—and, perhaps, a happier definition 
than that applied by the spiritual Belgian musician could hardly have 
been applied. We shall have further occasion, shortly, no doubt, to 
criticise the talents of the Helmesbergers—meanwhile we proffer 
our obligation to Mr. Ella for having accorded us the opportunity 
of hearing them. Willis’s large room—a sorry medium for sound, by 
the way—was filled with fashionables on the occasion, and, among 
the dilettanti present, was, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. The 
séance took place on Tuesday the 27th ultimo. Vieuxtemps will 
play at the fourth and Joseph Joachim at the fifth meeting. 

fessrs. Gottmick AND Cuartes Oserrnur’s Concert.—This 
came off, in the Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday evening, the 
30th instant. The concert-givers are Germans—Herr Gollmick a 
pianist, and Herr Oberthurs a harpist. They have both con- 
siderable pretensions. Herr Gollmick exhibited his powers in a 
fantasia by Thalberg, and in the same composer’s Norma duet, 
for two pianos, with a Mdlle. Le Coq. He has also much facility 
as a violinist, which he proved by taking the violin part in Hummel’s 
Quintet, with Madlle. Le Coq at the piano, Herr Riickner at the 
tenor, Herr Hausmann at the violoncello, aud Mr. G. Flower at 
the contra-basso, altogether an excellent performance. Herr 
Oberthur executed two of the clever harp-fantasias of Parish 
Alvars very neatly and effectively. Some vocal compositions of 
merit by both the concert-givers were also introduced in the 
programme. Those by Herr Oberthur were from a MS, opera, 
called ZLove’s Counterplot, and exhibit no small share of musical 
knowledge and feeling. ‘The other instrumental features were a 
violoncello solo, admirably played by Herr Hausmann, and a 
clarionet solo by Herr Schott, of the Queen’s band, an artist who 
ought to be heard much oftener. He has a fine tone, facile 
execution, and musician-like style, all of which qualities he ex- 
hibited very effectively in a solo by Barmann. The vocalists were, 
Miss Eliza Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. F. Kingsbury, Miss 
Sabilla Novello, Miss M. O’Connor, Herr Krauz, Mr. A. Movatio, 
Madame Santa Croce, and Signor Alessandro Galli. Miss Eliza 
Nelson is a promising young artist and won an encore, which she 
well merited, in a pretty cavatina, by her father, Mr. S. Nelson, 
the well-known composer, called, Oh come to my fairy home.” 
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The vocal selection was good and varied enough, but one half too 
long. The conductors, according to the programme, were M. 
Benedict and M. Jules de Glimes, but our excellent and witty 
friend, Jules, did not make his appearance. 

Mk. F. Kinessury gave a concert at the Manor House Assembly 
Rooms, Hackney. Mr. Kingsbury was assisted by the Misses 
Williams and several other popular vocalists, including John Parry. 
The instrumentalists were fur. F. Kingsbury, Pianoforte ; Mr.C. 
A. Patey, violin; M:. W. L. Phillips, violoncello ; altogether the 
concert gave general satisfaction, and no doubt Mr. Kingsbury will 
find it advantageous to give another concert in the same locale. 

Cuorat Harmonists.—The last meeting of the season took 
place on Monday evening and was very fully attended. Want of 
space prevents us giving an analytical notice of the performance 
which consisted of Beethoven’s Mass in C, tolerably well per- 
formed; a very dull madrigal of Bennet’s “Come, Shepherds,” 
1599; Weber’s overture to “ Der Freischutz;” Hummel’s well 
known graduale ‘‘ Quod quod in Orbe,” and Handel’s ** Acis and 
Galatea,” concluding with “ God save the Queen.” The principal 
Hrs were Miss Lockey, Miss Cubitt, Mr. Lockey and Mr. 

achin. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Drury Lanz.—This theatre closed on Monday night for 
the season 1846-7. In reviewing the operations of the past 
campaign, we find that the management has been more enter- 
prising than for many years previously. The first speculation 
was the engagement of Madame Bishop, who, by being native 
born, and by being a great artist in every sense of the word, 
had a doubie claim on the English public. Madame Bishop’s 
success was, undoubtedly great; but, we hardly believe that Mr. 
Bunn displayed his usual forethought and acumen in the 
performances he selected for the artiste. Madame Bishop’s 
voice is a pure soprano, yet the first opera selected for her 
appearance was one which was written for a contralto. The 
Maid of Artois was not suited to exhibit Madame Bishop in 
her most captivating colours, Mr. Lavenu’s opera, Loretta, 
produced for the first time, was not altogether of a character 
to befit the brilliant style of the fair cantatrice, who was 
wont to revel in the dazzling fioriture of the Italian school. 
This opera was not written for the singer. Madame Bishop, 
however, created an immense impression, and proved herself 
the great artist, both in her style and method, With this 
opera ended Madame Bishop’s performances, and the London 
public had absolutely no opportunity of witnessing the vocalist 
in those characters in which she won her continental fame. 
Had La Sonnambula, Linda di Chamouni, L’ Elisir D’ Amore, 
or Mercandante’s Leonora, been produced for Madame Bishop 
at Drury Lane, we have little doubt that the singer would 
have won ten-fold the favour she did, great as it was, from 
her audiences; and that the manager would have boasted of 
a more pregnant treasury than he did at the last moment. 
Loretta performed some thirty nights, or thereabouts, was 
necessarily withdrawn with Madame Bishop’s secession from 
the theatre. Balfe’s new opera, The Bondman, next had a 
successful run of nearly fifty nights, and added a fresh laurel 
to the composer’s coronal. Jt had a triumphant career, and 
was pronounced, by the best judges, Balfe’s chef d’cuvre. 
Subsequently, treading close on the kibes of The Bondman, 
came Wallace’s Matilda of Hungary, and elevated the name 
of the composer of Maritana still higher in public estimation. 
Thus we had three new, original, and native operas, produced 
at Drury Lane, within the space of four months, Can any- 
thing more eulogistic be spoken of the manager? Are not 
British musicians under deep obligations to Mr, Bunn? To 
be sure those whose operas have not been produced may have 
cause to grumble, and may deprecate the want of taste and 
judgment that led to others being preferred to themselves ; 





but, from such objurgation no manager ever was free; and, 
notwithstanding, these outcries and fancied grievances, we 
repeat, Mr. Bunn is deserving of thanks from our native 
composers, But, as no operas can be greatly successful without 
singers of pre-eminent talents, so the success of The Bond- 
man, and of Matilda, at Drury Lane, did not fulfil the highest 
expectation. The first grand requisite for an operatic per- 
formance is the vocalist: the next is the music. If there be 
no superlative artist who can enchain the public by his, or 
her singing, the composer, had he written a Don Giovanni, or 
a Guillaume Tell, must rest satisfied with a moderate success. 
Such a state of things is to be deplored : it is, however, but 
too true. Mr. Bunn, finding the resources of his operatic 
establishment by no means as attractive as he could desire, 
had recourse to a very questionable mode of soliciting the 
favour of the public. Nevertheless, in engaging the Monster 
Menagerie for his theatre, the manager was instigated by 
necessity, not by choice; and they, who abuse him most, for 
his desecration of Drury Lane, would, undoubtedly, have been 
driven to the same course of management if the theatre had 
been submitted to their direction under like circumstances. 
The entertainments, on Monday evening, were given for the 
benefit of Mr. Harley. The opera of Guy Mannering was 
revived, Mr. Harley playing the Dominie with “ prodigious” 
effect, and the veteran Braham once again undertook his old 
part of Tom Tug in The Waterman. It did our hearts good 

to witness the uproarious reception Mr. Harley received. It 
demonstrated to the fullest extent the high favouritism in 

which he stands with the public both as manager and 

actor. Mr. Harley’s Dominie Sampson is a delicious 

morceau of mingled comic and pathetic acting. He was 

greatly applauded throughout the performance. At the end 

of the piece—we cannot designate Guy Manneriny an opera— 

Mr. Bunn came forward, amid the most tremendous hurricane 

of applause, and delivered the following address :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—At the end of a long and eventful season, I 
appear before you in my wonted position, to give you some slight 
account of my stewardship. 1 say a ‘long’ season, because a period of 
about 170 nights is entitled to that appellation; and when I look back 
on its events, my wonder is that it ever reached 70, to say nothing of 
the 100 [laughter]. The distress which has swept over the country, 
the unprecedented fluctuation of weather, the incessant sickness arising 
therefrom (which at one time led to our closing for an entire week), and, 
in addition to other causes, especially that of another Italian Opera, the 
want of co-operation on the part of some, who, dependent altogether on 
public pleasure, do all they can to deprive the public of enjoying any, are 
matters detrimental to the interests of a‘theatre, and positive impedi- 
ments to its progress [cries of ‘hear, hear’). It may be expected that 
I should say something respecting a popular artiste recently arrived in 
this country. I have been lustily abused for endeavouring to make that 
lady fulfil her contract, and having failed in such endeavour, I can only 
say that were she singing here, and drawing the money she will elsewhere, 
our season would terminate with great profit [cheering]. So much for the 
past. A& respects the future, permit me to assure you that the perfect 
good understanding which has so long existed, still exists with the 
committee of this theatre and myself—a body of gentlemen actuated at 
all times by the utmost liberality and best feeling [much applause], They 
renewed my lease of their theatre, and when 1 asked them to cancel the 
renewal, to enable those (who continue to excite the doubtful question 
of the legitimate drama) to compete for its possession, their assent to my 
request was conveyed with an expresion of great regret. If the theatre, 
from such competitiun, should pass into other hands, I shall meet you 
elsewhere; if not, I shall once more meet you on this scene, where I 
have had so often to acknowledge those favours which I shall never 
cease to remember with the deepest gratitude.” 

The entertainments concluded with Mr. Hughes’s Mammoth 
Establishments in the new grand spectacle, and then old 
Drury closed its lids for another session. 


Haymarxet.—The performances of this favourite little 





theatre have offered us nothing of late in the shape of a new 
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production. The much-talked of five act comedy is in re- 
hearsal, and will be brought out with the whole strength of 
the company. It is, we read, from the pen of Lady Dufferin, 
or, as we hear, from that of Lady Dacre. Now, whether our 
reading, or our hearing, stand as in truer stead, remains to be 
discovered. There is one thing we can safely pledge our 
veracity to, which is, that the new comedy is, undoubtedly, 
written by a title, but whether the title be Lady Dacre, or 
Dufferin, we cannot aver. Perhaps, after all, it may not be 
of such vital consequence to inquire as yet. Mrs. Nisbett 
plays four times a week and continues to draw immensely. 
She has appeared in nothing new since our last report. The 
New Planetis still culminating on the Haymarket meridian, 
and is not likely soon to hasten to its declination. 

Princess’s,—Mrs. Butler has appeared in Mrs. Beverley, 
in the Gamester, a play with which we have so little sympathy, 
that we would fain dispense with all notice whatsoever of the 
performance, did not justice urge us to speak in high terms 
of praise of Mrs. Butler’s acting. The piece, though devoid 
of a glimpse of power or poetry, has scenes in which the 
energy and feeling of the actor is taxed to the uttermost. In 
these scenes of passion Mrs. Butler displayed her tragic 
capabilities in an unmistakeable manner, and drew down 
reiterated acclamations. As we have already said, it is in 
depicting the conflicting and stormy emotion of the mind, 
that the artist is happiest and most at home, and having so 
many opportunities in this drama of horrors, yclept, The 
Gamester, she did not fail to produce an immense impression 
on the audience in the character of Mrs. Beverley. The next 
play in which Mrs. Butler is to appear, is, we understand, 
Sheridan Knowles’s Wife, a tale of Mantua. ' 

Frencu Prays.—‘‘ Sans Nom,” was given on Monday 
last. It is an extravagant charge, intended to ridicule the 
pomposity and absurd sentimentality of our modern novelists. 
The vague, the incompris, the sympathetic and disgustingly 
horrible are impersonated by turns and held up to sarcasm. 
The idea is a good one, and was well carried out. M. Dumery 
as Félix Bonhomme was admirably moyen-dge, as the French 
Romanticists and young Englanders style themselves, and 
made the house roar with laughter at his eccentricities and 
the awkward predicaments into which his abhorrence of his 
family cognomen, and his attempts to escape therefrom, pre- 
cipitate him. We have also to record the début of Madlle. 
Denain. and of Monsieur Regnier. We of course give pre- 
cedence to the lady; she is pretty, has a fine figure, a clear 
and melodious voice, perfectly distinct pronunciation at all 
times, a great desideratum in any country, but particularly so 
in. England, where the French language is universally but 
most imperfectly cultivated. Mademoiselle Denain dresses 
uncommonly well, and her deportment is a model of elegance 
and ease ; she is not what we should call a great actress, but 
she makes up for any lack of power by thé care she takes 
even in the most minute details, both of voice and gesture. 
In genteel comedy, she will be found an acquisition, and her 
modest and lady-like manners cannot fail to make her a uni- 
versal favourite. Monsieur Regnier has a great reputation 
and deserves it; his acting is easy, dignified and natural, he 
speaks his part as written, without attempting to add any 
buffoonery of his own, and is consequently always effective ; 
nothing is overdone or strained with him, no ranting or tear- 
ing a passion to tatters. The play chosen for the début of 
Mdile. Denain and M. Regnier was Alexandre Dumas’s 
comedy in five acts entitled Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr, 
curtailed by the bye into four. Alas! these are sad times, 
gradually everything changes around us, poets and authors 








share the common lot, and, if we go on improving at the 
present rate, we shall soon have nothing left to improve upon. 
Epic poetry we have given up long ago; there is but one 
mortal who dares to write dramatic lyrics, and he is ridiculed 
for his pains ; the light of other days is indeed faded, as this 
identical person insinuates in one of his melancholy moments, 
when indulging in melancholy forebodings on the future, and 
regret for the past. Tragedy is extinct except amongst 
Les ailes de Pigeon of the French Academy, young gentle- 
men of eighteen, fresh from Oxford, and a few well meaning 
enthusiasts who stick up for the legitimate at any price: but 
it will not do, they find no one to re-echo the cry; even 
comedy is going to the dogs at a rail-road pace ; people vote 
five acts of any thing a bore, a nuisance; or if they permit 
the infliction, it is only on condition, that each separate act 
shall be a farce of itself, and totally independent of the others. 
No one will deny that Alexandre Dumas is a racy writer; we 
never yet found the man that had not something to say against 
him in some shape or other, but at the same time all read 
him and feel interested and amused; yet, he too has shared 
the common lot and has been cut down to four acts. Les 
Demoiselles de St. Cyr was carefully got up as regards the 
decorations, and well cast; the piece is too well known to 
need any explanation; the two pensionnaires were charmingly 
played by Mesdemoiselles Denain and Duverger. M. Regnier 
was richly humorous in the part Hereule du Couloy; the 
situations are well arranged, and the actors made the best of 
them. Nothing could be better than the scene in which the 
two gentlemen endeavour to discover to which of the ladies 
the Duke d’Anjou is attached. Le Marriage Forcé, or rather 
a few scenes of it were played in order. to exhibit the volubility 
of a learned argumentative doctor who reasons upon every 
thing, eaything, or nothing, waxes wroth at his opponents 
applying the word forme to a hat, and insists that the proper 
term should be figure; and then launches forth into an ever- 
lasting speech, on the cause and nature of things in general, 
leaves the stage, and appears at the balcony, where he 
continues his discourse, although pelted with stones by 
Sganarelle from the street. This was uncommonly well done 
by M. Regnier ; so much so, that the public remained waiting 
for the second act, even after the actors had left the house, 
and nothing but extingishing the gas could persuade them 
that all was over. We must also briefly notice that Le Mari d 
la Campagne was given on Wednesday ; the part of Colombet, 
the husband who is ever out of town, and never leaves it, was 
capitally done by M. Regnier; Mademoiselle Denain made 
a charming Ursule. Mademoiselle Vallée was highly enter- 
taining in the small part of Pauline, and Mademoiselle 
Fouquet made a lively and piquante femme de Chambre. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Saturpay was the epoch of a great event for the Royal 
Italian Opera—the appearance of Mademoiselle Fanny Elssler, 
after an absence of, we believe, five years from this country. 
During this period the glorious danseuse has turned the heads 
of half America, and ravished Italy and Allemayne. This to 
Fanny was an easy-task. People said, ‘‘ the Yankees know 
nothing of great dancing, and so they wont understand Elssler.” 
But Fanny appeared and conquered New York with a pirouette, 
and each city of the United States with an entrechat. With 
a smile—and is there not infinity in her smile ?—she enslaved 
Vienna, and Rome, and Naples, and Milan; and all the 
Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western cities of the two 
great lands of song. France yet felt its influence—elle aussi, 
elle avait passé par la—the lapse of years had but softened 
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down its fire to the calmer light of a lamp that burns eternally. 
And now Fanny has returned to conquer over again her re- 
bellious subjects of England, who, since her flight over the 
broad Atlantic, have owned the allegiance of other queens of 
the dance—of the swan-like Taglioni, of the Hebe-lipped 
Cerito, and of the dove-eyed, slopy-winged Carlotta. And, 
not these alone have been worshipped, but the daring Grahn, 
the quick-footed Rosati, the astonished Marie Taglioni, have 
won their moments of empire—the first with a bound; the 
second with a forget-me-not sown by the feet; the third with 
a look of most expressive inexpression. But Fanny has re- 
turned to her dominions, charioted in fame, and has resolved 
to regain the footing she has lost. On Saturday her fickle, 
faithless admirers assembled, in vast multitudes, to scoff at 
her pretensions. Fanny appeared, robed in the splendour of 
eternal youth. Never looked she more coquettish, more pretty, 
more archly mutine, (mutinous, don’t hit it). She defied the 
vain-glorious rebels to resist her. But their hearts at first 
were as stone. Seldom has a colder reception been accorded 
to an immortal artiste—for Fanny is immortal if there be 
divinity in twinkling steps. 

Nothing daunted, Fanny mimed and flitted about the stage 
with a nonchalance that was combined of coquetry and art, and 
seemed to care, for the nonce, for nothing so little as for the 
audience. She cast a pretty look of disdain at the muddy- 
pated crowd, as they fixed upon her their vacant eyes, fit out- 
lets for the emptyness of their hearts, with apparent unconcern. 
But Fanny had made up her mind to shame them at one coup. 
She spied out little Perrot, who sat in one of the boxes, gazing 
at her with a look of mingled sympathy and astonishment— 
sympathy for the great creature who stood before him un- 
acknowledged, astonishment at the pig-like stupidity of the 
mob. She spied out little Perrot, and she said within herself 
—‘“‘ Perrot is my audience—he is the greatest artist in the 
world—he alone understands me—and to Perrot alone will 
I dance.” And with wonderful respect for Perrot, wonderful 
contempt for the audience, and wonderful unconcern for herself, 
this creature of a thousand triumphs, this fruitfal mistress of 
the dance, Terpsichore’s chosen emissary, the incarnation of 
the conglomerate attributes of all the Graces, moved leisurely 
to the back of the scene, and made her ready, in a pose, to 
accomplish her first step in the pas de trois. She danced ! 
There was one hand to clap—one mouth to cheer! It was the 
hand and the mouth of the whole crowd, that, as some gigantic 
animal, roared and shouted with an ecstacy of delight. Encore ! 
Encore! ! Encore!!! was the unanimous cry. But no— 
Fanny was not such a butterfly. There must be time for her 
heaving bosom to subside—there must be time for her 
throbbing heart to cease its knocking. The excitement of 
resolve had for awhile stayed the anger and vexation that beat 
vainly their prison doors for egress—but that over, the triumph 
won, the infidels abashed, the fame retrieved, the talent 
avenged of the insult that had humbled it—and like strong 
waters stayed by an artificial dam, the dam removed, Fanny’s 
blood rushed in torrents to her heart—her dead feelings burst 
their cerements and rose again to vigorous life, almost choking 
her with utterance. For awhile, she stood moveless and re- 
solute, hardly deigning to acknowledge, by the slightest incli- 
nation of her charming head, the clamorous acclamations of 
the multitude. Fanny’s soul thirsted for revenge, and she 
drank of the overflowing cup until she had emptied it to the 
very dregs. Then by degrees her bosom ceased its heaving, 
her heart its knocking, her blood its rushing, her pulse its 
blazing— then by degrees composure came over her like a soft 
vision, and its tranquil light beamed upon her expressive 





features. At first a pout of pretty irony—then a smile of 
sweet complacency—then a little frown that curled itself up 
in a corner of her brow like one of the good-natured devils of 
the German mythos—then a look that flashed the full con- 
sciousness of victory—and then she condescended to repeat 
the dance. A more complete and astounding triumph we 
never witnessed. And—Reader—if you could have heard 
little Perrot applaud, and have seen the content that sat upon 
his face, it would have done your heart good. 

The divertissemnt produced for the appearance of Mdlle. 
Elssler is called La Bouquetitre de Venise. It is slight and 
pretty. There is no attempt at a plot, and we shall, therefore, 
make no attempt to describe it. It served to exhibit the 
excellencies of the danseuse, and that was enough and a feast 
in all conscience. The principal dances were of course those 
in which Fanny Ellsler took a part. The first, a Pas de trois, 
contained the step we have recorded, in which the great 
artiste put the unfeeling mob to shame; the second, a Grande 
Pas de Masque, gave Fanny an opportunity of acting as well 
as dancing ; and in teasing and perplexing an unhappy suitor, 
she displayed all the coquetry and graceful pantomime of 
which she is so consummate a mistress. The moment of 
throwing off the mask and discovering her identity, was 
glorious—the moon, emerging from behind an envious cloud, 
is not more beautiful than was Fanny at that instant. In 
short, Fanny Elssler, both as a mimist and a dancer, is all her 
incomparable self. She never looked better, danced better, or 
acted better; and those myriad sparkling steps, “like light 
dissolved in star-showers,” which characterise her style, and 
have long been, and must for ever be the despair of all who 
would emulate her excellencies, were there in all their ancient 
glory. Her pointing is miraculous as of yore ; her gestures are 
as gracefnl and as full of meaning ; her invention is as fertile and 
inexhaustible ; her movements are as agile and quick; her 
looksas intelligent and fascinating as ever. The time is yet far 
distant when-Elssler shall find her rival. That she will endow 
Carlotta Grisi with her mantle we have little doubt, but that 
the enchanting Esmeralda may have a long time to wait is our 
earnest wish, and we have little doubt her own—for there is 
no jealousy or envy in the etherial Giselle ! 

The ballet, or diverticsement, which was the great event of 
the evening, was preceded by the Puritani, with the same 
cast as on the Thursday. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
suite were present, as was also His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, who exhibited unmistakeable symptoms of 
delight at the singing of Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini. 

On Tuesday the Italiana in Algeri was repeated, and 
Signor Marini having recovered from his indisposition, we 
had an opportunity of judging of his true merits. This 
artist possesses one of the most exquisite bass voices we ever 
listened to. It is rich, full, and mellow, and calls to mind, 
strongly, the quality of Zuchelli’s voice, in the best days of 
that once popular singer. Signor Marini is an excellent 
artist in every respect, and although performing a part foreign 
to the line assigned him when engaged as a serious buffo, in 
the role of Mustapha he exhibited capabilities of a rare 
kind. His manly person was seen to great advantage in the 
Turkish costume, and his deep, full-toned, and flexible voice 
was of the greatest possible service in the concerted music. 
Signor Marini displayed admirable-taste in his singing of the 
favourite duet, ‘* Se inclinassi,” with Signor Salvi, by the 
manner in which he adapted his voice so as to make it blend 
in the piano passages with those of the tenor. It showed 
that the clever basso had no desire to exhibit the power of his 
voice to the detriment of the music, and at the expense of 
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the more delicate singer; a practice, we are sorry to say, too 
often indulged in by those who could afford to be modest on 
such occasions. Of Signor Rovere we can merely refer to 
what we have already said, leaving to another opportunity, 
when we have heard and seen him in a character, which will 
more legitimately tax his vocal and histrionic power, to 
discuss his merits at greater length. Signor Salvi was as 
excellent as on the first night ; and Alboni more wonderful 
than ever. It is impossible to speak in exaggerated terms of 
the qualifications of this accomplished artist. Her cavatina 
in the second act was one of the most perfect specimens of 
vocalization we have ever heard. The opera was admirably 
rendered as a whole, the efficiency of the orchestra and chorus 
ehancing the general effect. 

The opera was followed by the Bouguetiere de Venise, in 
which Fanny Elssler was as incomparable as ever; and by 
the last act of the Reine des Fees, in which the elegant 
Dumilatre displayed her graceful talent to the greatest advan- 
tage. On Thursday, Semiramide was repeated for the fifth 
time, by general desire. Grisi was in magnificent voice, and 
never sang more splendidly. Alboni was equally fine, and 
both the great artists obtained repeated recalls during the 
performance. Owing to the length of the opera, the ballet 
performances were confined to La Bouguetiere de Venise ; but 
the inimitable Fanny Ellsler is, in her own charming person, 
equal to a whole ballet, and she never danced better than on 
this occasion. Though it was the second appearance of Jenny 
Lind, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the house was immensely 
crowded. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, J Due Foscari was given for the last time 
during the present season. For the sake of the music we are 
glad of this; but for the sake of Coletti we are sorry. The 
Doge is his great part, and we know of few things finer than 
his singing and acting in the last scene. Fraschini is also 
heard to very great advantage in this opera, and has gained 
considerably on the public since its production. Madame 
Montenegro is scarcely less to be admired for her impersona- 
tion of the character of Lucretia, a performance in which 
energy and grace are happily combined. The usual honours 
were accorded to the principal actors, and at the fall of the 
curtain Coletti reappeared, leading on Madame Montenegro. 
A divertissement followed, in which was combined the pas de 
cing, from Cerito’s own ballet of Rosida, produced, as our 
readers will recollect, last season, in which the fair dan- 
seuse was assisted by M. St. Leon, Mdlles. Cassan, James, 
and Honoré; a grand pas, composed and executed by Lucile 
Grahn, supported by the same triad of coryphées, and the 
characteristic dance called La Manola, performed with ad- 
mirable spirit by Cerito and St. Léon. A selection from 
La Favorita followed, in which Gardoni and Bouché officiated, 
and the picturesque ballet of Théa, with Rosati, Marie 
Taglioni, and Paul Taglioni, as the chief exponents, concluded 
the entertainments of the evening. 

Tuesday was the evening fixed for the first appearance of 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. The excitement which heralded 
this important event beggars description. The prices offered 
and paid for boxes and stalls were fabulous. Some speculators 
evidently outdid themselves, for on the evening there were 
some dozen or more boxes empty. We were not sorry to see 
this, for we hold it to be unfair that the public should be 
dbliged to pay through the nose for every good thing, while 
it has been paying the regular prices for matters less attractive, 
On our way to the theatre we were impeded at every step by 








the crowds of idle gazers anxious to catch, if possible, a 
glimpse of the Swedish Nightingale as she entered at the 
stage door. The Haymarket and the adjacent streets were 
actually gorged with vehicles, from the armorialised carriage 
of the aristocrat to the humble cab of the plebeian. It was 
with no small difficulty that we forced our way in—but when 
we arrived, the sight that welcomed our eyes well repaid the 
trouble we had found in penetrating to the interior. ‘The 
house was one living mass of souls, and on the face of every 
individual present was the expression of one thought, of one 
idea—they were going to hear Jenny Lind—they were going 
to see the Nightingale of Sweeden. The part selected for her 
debut was that of Alice, in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, an 
opera to which the composer chiefly owes his fame, The 
music of this opera is well-known in England, and we are 
spared the pains of an analysis, but a word or two about 
Meyerbeer himself may not be out of place here. 

Meyerbeer’s art career has been a singular one. A fellow 
student of Carl Maria Von Weber, under the notorious Abbé 
Vogler, he commenced by imbibing the stiff and pedantic 
notions of that brilliant but superficial empiric. His first 
operas exhibited abundant dryness and a false show of depth. 
These neither moved thé heart of the populace nor excited 
the respect of the truly learned. Like the early operas of 
Weber, they were vapid inflations, without melody, or soul. 
That they are now forgotten is hardly to be regretted, since 
they contained nothing worth remembering. As dramatic 
compositions they were feeble and insipid, and as displays of 
contrapuntal profundity as worthless as the productions of 
the Abbé Vogler himself, who in the manufacture of his 
overture upon a subject of three notes, (so rabidly extolled 
by his disciples) simply manifested his inability to find an 
agreeable melody that should consist of more. Both Weber 
and Meyerbeer, who have since become illustrious, suffered 
irredeemably from the defective mode c‘ instruction, adopted 
by this eccentric system-maker—a kind of musical Paracelsus, 
but without the genius of that coaster on the borders of 
philosophy. Even their masterpieces show it, in vagueness of 
form, want of connection, and superfluous redundancy of 
style. Meyerbeer, a man of less faith than his celebrated 
fellow-pupil—who was true to his principles, hollow as they 
were, to the last—soon found occasion to throw off his 
allegiance to the Abbé Vogler, and thoroughly to change his 
style. Enchanted with TYancredi, and some of the earlier 
operas of Rossini, his mind became filled with new ideas and 
new notions of art. As impressionable as water, and as un- 
stable, the talent of Meyerbeer will ever reflect the form and 
colour of whatever outward influence may predominate for 
the time. The originality which he seems to possess is not 
the offspring of spontaneous feeling but the result of a certain 
obstinacy of volition, which by long exercise has enabled him 
to make old forms wear the aspect of novelty, by exaggerating 
their characteristics, or by omitting some points essential to 
their symmetry. Thus, in his hands, a melody that would at 
first sight appear but a vulgar tune, affects a kind of ex- 
clusiveness on the strength of a quaint turn of cadence, an 
unusual distribution of a chord or two in the harmony, or 
absolute oddity in the orchestral arrangement. Innumerable 
examples of this kind of treatment, scattered over the surface 
of a large work, such as a grand opera, endow the whole 
with a distorted something which is not originality but its 
shadow. Meyerbeer is for ever straining for effect, His 
melodies are rarely fresh and genuine; they do not, like 
Mozart’s, flow from the soul, as water from the hidden springs. 
His effects are seldom vigorous aud natural illustrations of 
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sentiment or incident, but, like the images which delirium 
paints upon darkness, vague, incoherent, and without manifest 
purpose. Yet, with all this, Meyerbeer is a remarkable man. 
Influenced, himself, by the brilliant models of his time, he 
influences others in his turn, and may be said to have ori- 
ginated a school, at the head of which stands Halévy, the 
French composer. After writing one or two operas, however, 
under the temporary influence of the ‘‘ Swan of Pesaro,” 
with whose sensuous fancies he was for the time intoxicated, 
Meyerbeer became bitten with the modern German style, 
which may be regarded as the actual ecclectic, albeit it is but 
a poor representative of the universal, Jl Crociato in Egitto, 
the second best opera of the composer, was the result of this 
new mania, There we find the Italian cantilena without its 
sentiment, the French ¢une, without its sparkle, and the 
German harmony without its depth. But the instrumentation 
is entirely Meyerbeerian, and the whole has a charm that is 
not easily definable. The next coup d’essai of Meyerbeer was 
at the Académie Royale de Musique in Paris. The successes 
of Spontini and Rossini at this institution—erst the temple 
of Gluck, Méhul and Cherubini, and since the arena of 
Auber’s most dazzling triumphs, La Muette de Portici, and 
Gustave I1I.—had been followed by a dearth, exhibited in 
the failure of several grand operas consecutively. Meyerbeer 
was called to the rescue. His Robert le Diable had been 
composed with an eye to the great singers who were then the 
stars of the Académie—Falcon, Cinti Damoreau, Nourrit, 
and Levasseur. 1t was the work of long and arduous toil. 
Meyerbeer was conscious that his chef-d’ceuvre was now in 
his portfolio; and it was resolved on all sides to bestow the 
minutest care on its production. Nine months were devoted 
to the rehearsals, during the whole of which period it was the 
unanimous topic of public interest and conversation. At 
length it was produced, and in a style of splendour unexam- 
pled even at the Académie. The mise en scene was gorgeous 
and magnificent, and the celebrated Taglioni, then in the 
zenith of her popularity, was the principal danseuse in the 
ballet scenes. Great as had been the success of Ji Crociato, 
that of Robert was far greater. It was Meyerbeer’s grand 
triumph, He gave, from his own pocket, a sum, little short 
of twenty-five thousand francs, towards the expenses of 
getting it up. Crowds flocked to the Opera, and the fortunes 
of the Académie were completely renovated. Robert was 
shortly afterwards brought out in London, at both the national 
theatres—Bishop presiding at Drury Lane, and Rophino Lacy 
at Covent Garden. Subsequently, in 1832, it was produced 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when under the management of 
Mr. Monck Mason, with the original French company, and 
in the French language—but, strange to say, its success was 
less brilliant in that fashionable theatre than at the more 
plebeian temples of the drama. Robert le Diable, in a short 
time, became known in every musical town of Germany and 
France, emasculate Italy alone being deaf to its elsewhere 
irresistible attractions. Its melodies were the delight of salons 
and the aliment of the orgues de Barbarie. The popularity 
hinted at in the Crociato was confirmed in the Robert, and 
Meyerbeer was forthwith installed among the musical 
‘* Penates.” The Huguenats, the only opera he has since 
produced at the Académie—albeit there are still two new ones 
that remain in manuscript in his portfolio—has not increased 
his fame. Ithas not the strong dramatic interest, the picturesque 
melody, nor the vigorous freshness of the Robert; while it 
abounds in experiments of harmony and orchestration that 
are decided failures, and in fantastic passages only remarkable 
as convulsive efforts at originality, ending in the result of 





being musically disagreeable. The Robert must, unless the 
Prophete or the Africaine snatch away its laurels, remain the 
acknowledged masterpiece of Meyerbeer. But for the King 
of Prussia, at whose command Meyerbeer, Director of the 
music at the Opera of Berlin, wrote the Camp of Silesia, the 
composer of Robert would have remained silent unto this day. 
The cause is easily explained. Meyerbeer is a wealthy man, 
and writes con amore, His sensitiveness verges on the ridi- 
culous. He is never satisfied with the resources that ae 
placed at his disposal, and fifty rehearsals of an opera are not 
enough to content him. Of the singers who have recently 
figured at the Académie, Duprez, the famous tenor, at their 
head, Meyerbeer has no opinion, and he has consistently 
declined to trust either of his MS. operas to their interpre- 
tation. The manner in which he writes places his arias 
altogether out of the reach of ordinary vocalists, and the 
massive fulness of his orchestration demands lungs of brass 
to strive against. This is the defect of modern opera, which 
must shortly decay for want of singers to interpret it. The 
style of voicing and instrumentation that has prevailed in 
Italy and France, since Rossini ceased to compose, is gradually 
destroying all the available voices. The legitimate canto of 
the operas of Mozart and Cimarosa, which also characterises 
the early and medieval operas of Rossini, Mercadante, and 
Donizetti, is now fast fading into oblivion; but, it is much to 
be feared, that what has usurped its place is neither so natural 
nor so musical. If Verdi continue writing successfully, 
there will not be a voice in all Italy in ten years. Is not 
this inevitable consequence of the present mode of voicing 
worthy the consideration of composers? Without voices 
there can be no singers, and without singers no operas. But, 
we have little doubt, that modern opera, as it now stands, will 
speedily die of its own excess, and that a new and healthier 
form of dramatic composition, combining the imperishable 
principles established by Mozart, with modern form and 
colour, and modern taste and sentiment, will arise, Phoenix- 
like, from its ashes, 

However, the public interest, on Tuesday night, was not in 
Meyerbeer’s opera, but in the representative of Alice— Madlle. 
Jenny Lind. The opening chorus of knights, spirited as it is, 
was listened to with apathy by the immense crowd—all 
anxious for one thing—all bent upon one object. Raimbaut’s 
pretty ballad, “ Jadis régnait,” although sung by the especial 
favourite, Gardoni, passed equally without notice. Staudigl’s 
mysterioust ones in Bertram, and Fraschini’s valiant bearing in 
Robert, were equally overlooked. There was but one desire 
in the bosoms of all present—and when that was gratified, as 
Alice was forced on by the pages of Robert, demanding pro- 
tection and appealing for pity, the one shout that burst spon- 
taneously from three thousand throats made the roof of the 
edifice vibrate and tremble. It was a multitude of insensate 
madmen, in a3 sea of hats and handkerchiefs. We never 
recollect such a sight within the walls of a theatre, or without 
them. The object of all this enthusiasm, though evidently 
moved by its exhibition, responded to it modestly and 
humbly, saluting and bending to the audience with a girl-like 
grace, that, before she sang a note, conquered the 
suffrages of at least one-half of the audience. The other half 
—the stony-hearted ones—waited to hear, and then to judge. 
There was little in the music by which the vocalist could dis- 
tinguish herself previous to the romance, “ Va dit-elle.” Yet 
she found means to thrill her hearers by the earnest pathos 
with which she declaimed the recitative, wherein Alice con- 
fides to Robert the news of his mother’s death. Her “ Piu 
non vi lice, né vederlo, né uderla” went to every heart, 
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and at once proclaimed the presence of a great artist, and a 
soul full of poetry. The romance sung, gave us an opportu- 
nity of forming some notion of Jenny Lind’s qualities as a 
vocalist, although the repeated interruptions of the excited 
crowd, and the nervousness attendant on so critical a moment, 
stood much in the way of the possibility of arriving at a 
sound opinion. The exquisite purity, and bell-like fulness of 
tone, with which the first five sustained notes of the romance 
—B, E, Gsharp, B, E—were delivered, at once gave us a 
notion of the beauty of that voice, in the praises of which so 
much of the ink of criticism has been used, and so many of 
Rumour’s tongues have wagged. The general reading of the 
romance was as delicately pure as it was fervent and natural. 
The cadences at the end of each couplet were quite novel, and 
executed with the utmost taste and finish. The second 
couplet was prefaced by a long shake, and another cadence of 
singular elegance. All these ornamental matters, and the 
general excellence that marked the entire interpretation of the 
romance—impaired as it was, slightly, by a nervousness that 
was inevitable under the circumstances—threw the audience 
into such a paroxysm of rapture, that they continued shouting, 
clapping, bravaing, and waving hats and handkerchiefs about, 
for upwards of three minutes. Our own opinion, however, 
albeit we were irresistibly compelled to join in the applause, 
was not quite formed on the subject. The remainder of the 
scene with Bertram, which is all comprised in recitative, was 
admirably declaimed and acted. The moment at which Alice 
perceives Bertram, and starts back affrighted, exclaiming, 
“ Cielo chi veggo,” was exquisitely embodied by Jenny Lind. 
Her declaring that he resembles a likeness of Satan that she 
has seen in a picture, still frightened, and yet half-ashamed of 
her weakness, was equally good. Not less admirable was her 
exit, shuddering as she passes near to Bertram, yet irresistibly 
compelled to turn back and gaze at him as she slowly glides 
away. Her disappearance was followed by long and reiterated 
applause. In the mind of the audience, Jenny Lind was, 
almost, if not quite, confirmed the Jenny Lind of Fame’s 
repute ; albeit her talent as yet had been but half disclosed. 
The second scene in which Alice appears—that of the glen 
among the rocks of St. Irene—completely set doubt at rest, 
and proved Jenny Lind to be all that has been said of her by 
those who speak without raving in unintelligible hyperbole. 
The way in which she twice repeated the name ‘* Rambaldo,” 
as she wound her way down the rock’s side, swelling the note 
gradually into forte, and then as gradually diminishing it to 
the nicest piano, was truly charming. At the close of the 
recitative of which this forms the commencement, she intro- 
duced a cadence so entirely new, and at the same time so 
intrinsically elegant, and executed with such finished 
delicacy, that it drew down peals of applause. Her 
delivery of the first. part of the ballad to which this 
leads, ‘‘ Quand je quittai Ja Normandie,” seemed to us 
unfinished ; she did not stay long enough on the first B flat, 
and took the G and F that terminate the first half of the 
first half phrase somewhat abruptly, thereby damaging the 
even flow of rhythm which is one of the chief charms of this 
simple melody. These spots in an ordinary singer we should 
have passed without noticing, but every note that is uttered by 
Jenny Lind has sufficient value to be criticised. The rest of the 
song—excepting the cadence at the end of the first couplet, 
which was less elegant than most of her cadences,and was execu- 
ted with less absolute facility and perfection, admitted of nothing 
but unqualified admiration. The pianissimo echo of the fiute 
phrase on the words “ Ahimé! l’attendo ancor,” was delicious. 





The cadenza with which she prefaced the second couplet, 





holding a high F for a long time, and increasing the volume 
untilit filled the whole theatre with vibration, and then, when 
you thought she had finished, and no more breath was in her, 
taking the G above as the first note of a florid and elaborate 
flight of vocal display, leading ultimately to the reprise 
of the theme, was little less than astounding. The cadenza 
with which she terminated the second couplet was even more 
beautiful and more wonderful , and the pianissimo shake on 
C, D, leading to the concluding notes, was executed with a 
clearness, equality, and perfection for which we should in 
vain seek for a precedent. Mdlle. Lind begins the shake on 
the highest note, and rounds it off with wonderful finish and 
completeness, calculating the exigencies of rhythm and accen- 
tuation to anicety. It is unnecessary to speak of the applause 
with which this delicious display of vocalisation was greeted. In 
fact, it would be somewhat difficult to find words big enough 
for the task, and we are tired of recording the raptures of an 
audence that so often indiscreetly lavishes its enthusiasm on 
mediocrity. Suffice it that both couplets were encored 
unanimously, and both fully merited the compliment. Jenny 
Lind’s triumph was now complete, and it did not require 
anything more to establish her in the highest opinion of the 
best judges assembled in the house. 

But we have many more things to praise. The acting of 
the whole of this scene proved Mdlle. Jenny Lind to be as 
great a histrionic as a vocal artist. Her terror on discovering 
the horrors of the cavern was impressive in the extreme. In 
the duet with Bertram her acting was as fine as the finest 
efforts of Rachel or Grisi, those twin mistresses of the 
dramatic and lyric stage. As passages recalling themselves 
forcibly to the memory, we may specialise the half-stifled ery 
with which she uttered the words, “‘ A mezza notte-misero,” 
and further on, “Quale orror! mi reggo appena,” when she 
overhears that at midnight her foster brother, Robert, must 
be sacrificed to the powers of evil. And when Bertram 
seizes her by the wrist and savagely asks her what 
she has seen and heard, her answer, “ Nulla nulla,” 
was terrible in its truth, Her fragile form quivered 
with emotion, and the words seemed to force themselves in- 
voluntarily from her lips. Her fleeing to the cross for pro- 
tection, at the approach of Bertram, was wonderfully fine ; and 
her attitude betokening a mixture of terror and resolution, was 
singularly picturesque and beautiful. Nor can we pass over 
without mention the earnest devotion with which she pro- 
nounced the words, “Il Cielo @ meco,” and the startling 
intensity that marked her exclamation of * Vien Roberto,” at 
the approach of her foster-brother. Her singing in this duet— 
which, by the way, is one of the best compositions in the 
opera—was quite as fine as her acting. The cadenza a due 
was so perfectly intonated, and delivered with such animation 
and boldness, that the effect was quite electric. In the un- 
accompanied trio, ‘‘ Crudel momento,” with Robert and 
Bertram, we remarked with what extraordinary facility Madlle. 
Lind played with the high notes, dwelling upon C in alt. with 
the utmost ease, and then taking D above it, as the commence- 
ment of a florid passage, without the slightest appearance of 
effort. Her acting after this trio—involving her determination 
to stay by Robert and brave the danger, and her subsequent 
hurried exit—was beyond praise. ‘ 

Alice’s next and final appearance is in the grand trio 
of the last act, the best piece of music in the opera. 
Here Mademoiselle Lind’s acting and singing were of a 
piece with the rest of her performance. If we must specialise 
points where all was great, let us refer to the impressive 
manner in which she addressed Robert while tendering him 
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his mother’s testament :—“‘ Roberto, prendi, figlio ingrato,” 
—her impassioned fervor in the prayer, *‘ S’é in te pietade, o 
Cielo,” and the heavenly enthusiasm with which she shrieked 
out the words, ‘‘ Mezza Notté! ah! che il Cielo lo salvd!” 
when she hears the roll of the midnight drum, and knows 
that Robert is saved. Again, and to conclude, no words can 
convey the infinite meaning of her gesture in the last scene, 
when seeing Robert kneel at the altar, she gives vent to her 
delight at having been the instrument of saving her foster- 
brother from destruction, conveying, without a word, by the 
mere poetry of motion, as much as could be conveyed by all 
the eloquence of a poet’s inspiration. The curtain fell amidst 
a torrent of enthusiasm, and Jenny Lind was called forward 
again—no less than three distinct times. But of this we take 
little account. We should have been equally delighted had 
her performance not received a single hand. 

Judging, then, by her performance in Robert le Diable, it 
will be easy to perceive, that our opinion of Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind differs materially from that which we felt constrained to 
offer upon her Norma, two years and a half ago, in a letter 
addressed to this journal from Cologne. We then considered 
her vastly overrated ; we are now of a totally opposite opi- 
nion. Whether it be that Norma is a character out of her 
speciality, or that she has made wonderful progress in the time 
that has elapsed since we then heard her, we are not prepared 
to say; but that one or the other is the case, we have too 
much reliance upon our own judgment, when formed after calm 
consideration, to doubt. Certain it is, that as an actress Mdlle. 
Lind now ranks amongst the highest—and that as a singer few 
can compete with her. The exquisite purity, fulness, quality, 
and flexibility of her vocal organ—the consummate art she 
possesses in the leggare, which the Italians rightly prize as 
the greatest vocal requisite—her almost irreproachable intona- 
tion—her prodigious facility in executing florid passages—and 
the numberless beauties of her style and expression, proclaim 
her right to associate with the greatest mistresses of the art of 
singing that the world has produced. 

Of the general performance of the opera, on Tuesday night, 
we would rather say nothing. From this implied censure we 
can make few exceptions. But there was much to palliate the 
imperfections of the execution. The fatigue of constant and 
long rehzarsals, and the excitement dependent on the issue of 
so important an event, upon which hung the ruin or renova- 
tion of a great and magnificent establishment, being enough, 
in all conscience, to excuse the artists and the subordinates, 
who naturally felt deeply interested in the matter. It is but 
just to state our opinion, that with any other conductor than 
the talented and indefatigable Balfe, the opera would never 
have proceeded to the end without a dead stop. 

On Thursday, matters wore a different aspect. Madlle. Lind 
renewed her triumph of the previous night, and the other 
artists seemed to have recovered all their lost composure. 
Staudig], whose engagement at this theatre has been one of 
the wisest steps of the administration, was magnificent. He 
is undoubtedly the best living representative of Bertram, and 
his acting and singing on this occasion were worthy of his 
name and reputation, Fraschini was far better in Robert 
than we had anticipated. Gardoni’s Rambaldo was exquisitely 
natural, and his duet with Bertram, ‘“‘ Ah l’honnéte homme,” 
was inimitably acted, and sung with the most finished art. 
The opera, as it stands, is but fragmentarily represented. 
We suggest, therefore, as a further curtailment, the 
excision of the whole of the third act, in which poor 
Madame Castellan has to sing to great disadvantage. How 
much better would it have been to have~ given the opera 





entire, with a ballet soigné,in which Mr, Lumley’s whole 
choregraphic force might have been employed. The per- 
formance would have lasted long enough to preclude the 
necessity of an after-ballet, and Meyerbeer’s dignity would 
not have been offended by the mutilation of his acknowledged 
chef d’ceuvre. It is to be hoped that the run of Robert will 
have concluded, ere the celebrated composer makes his 
promised appearance in England, or we would be loth to 
answer for the consequences. To a certainty, Meyerbeer would 
turn Covent-Gardenite forthwith. However, the band and 
chorus were much more like the thing on the second night, 
and with Mr. Balfe’s vigilance and ability we have hopes that 
the third performance will be still better. At all events, 
Jenny Lind has saved the fortunes of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and that is everything. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
present on both occasions, 

The ballet on Tuesday and Thursday consisted of a diver- 
tissement, called Une Soirée du Carnaval, in which the talents 
of Cerito, Lucile Grahn, St, Léon, and the principal coryphees 
were employed in the exposition of various dances. 








REVIEWS ON MUSIC. 

** An English Harvest Home,” the words by G. Linnzus Banks, Esq. 
the Music composed by Grorce Dixon. “ The Stricken Oak,” song 
written by Joun Duman, Esq. ; the music composed and dedicated to 
his pupils, by Gzorce Dixon.—Coventry & Hoitigr. 

Mr. George Dixon’s two ballads are very nicely written, and 
have pleasing tunes. They are easy for the voice. “ The Stricken 
Oak,” in 3-4 is the best of the two. The poetry in either is barely 
tolerable. 


“ I wander o’er moorland and lea,” song of the Zephyr, written by R. W. 
Hammonpn, composed by L. LaveNuU—CHAPPELL. 


Very simple and very pretty.. Mr. Lavenu-has hit the words 
admirably. His ballad throughout is as light and aerial as the 
Zephyr itself. The poetry is neat. 


“ The Wood Nymphs,” duet, sung by the Misses Bircu and E. Bircu, 


written by A. W. Hammonp. Composed by G. A. MACFARREN.— 


CHAPPELL. : ; 4 ‘ 
Anexquisitely graceful effusion, full of musical points of interest, 


admirably voiced, and entirely expressing the sentiment of the 
words. Mr. Macfarren is now our most successful composer of 
chamber duetsand the present charming specimen is, in every 
respect, worthy of his reputation. Simple, natural, and flowing, 
as is the melody, it does not prevent the accomplished musician 
from giving us some new and beautiful points of harmony that 
declare no common hand to have been at work. 


“ Theory of the New Patent Diatonic Flute; by Aun Siccama. B, A. 
Patentee, CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. 

The work before us is not a mere key to the newly invented 
flute, whose peculiarities and essertial properties it lays down and 
explains at large, but enters philosophically into the theory of 
sounds, and elucidates with sufficient clearness the causes, harmo- 
nically speaking, that have long stood in the way of rendering the 
flute perfect in its tone in every key. There is much good musical 
discourse struck out in the introduction, and the author is evidently 
a man who has looked beyond flutes and their stops. To the flute 
player, and to such as are anxious about obtaining perfect into. 
nation on that instrument, The Theory .of the Patent Diatonic 
Flute will be found extremely interesting, if not highly useful in 
the perusal; and to such we may honestly recommend the work. 
Of the Patent Diatonic Flute itself we can say nothing, never 
having heard one. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Musrtcat Mouse.—A few days ago a gentleman, residing 
in South Moulton Street, sent for a tuner to put his piano 
to rights, which had suddenly taken it into its head to lose 
nearly all its tone, Upon removing the sound-board, lo! a 
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mouse had built its nest beneath the wires and had brought 
forth four young ones. The leather of the hammers were 
nearly all eaten away. 

Mr. Witson’s EntERTAINMENTS.— The fourth of these 
interesting soireés was given on Monday evening, in the 
Music Hall, Store-street. Mr. Wilson introduced several 
novelties, including “O! Waly, Waly,” ‘* Despairing Mary,” 
and the lament ‘‘ McLeod of Dungevan.” The latter is quite 
a gem, and was exquisitely sung by Mr. Wilson; indeed we 
seldom recollect to have heard him in better voice. Mr. 
Land presided at the pianoforte with his accustomed ability. 

Mr. Vincent Wattace, the popular composer, purposes 
taking a Benefit at Drury-lane, on the 17th inst., on which 
occasion one of his recent operas will be performed, and 
aftewards a grand concert, in which he will be assisted by 
several eminent artists, and the Beneficiaire will play a grand 
fantasia for the pianoforte, of his own composition. The 
Dedication of Mr. Wallace's opera of Matilda of Hungary 
has been graciously accepted by the King of the Belgians. 
This opera is to be produced at Vienna in August next. 
Mr. Wallace, in consequence of the delicate state of his 
health, purposes taking a tour this summer through Italy 
and Germany, during which period he will be occupied in 
the composition of two new operas. He will locate himself 
in Vienna in August, to superintend the production of his 
opera of Matilda of Hungary, which is to be produced in 
great splendour in that city. 

Huneartan INstRUMENTAL VocaLists.—Among the greatest 
novelties of the day, we are assured that the four Hungarians, 
Messrs. Weis, Zorer, Schwarz, and Grunzwag stand conspicuous. 
If we are to accredit the French and German journals, they 
are the wonder of the age. Their success in Paris has been 
so great that Louis Philippe, before whom they performed, 
honoured them with an especial recommendatory epistle to 
Queen Victoria on their departure for England. In com- 
pliance with, or in compliment to the French King, the 
Hungarian. Vocalists have been already honoured with a 
hearing by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, both of whom 
evinced, we are told, great delight at their singing. Their 
first public performance takes place this morning at the 
Haymarket theatre, when a grand concert will be given, in 
which the Hungarian brothers will sing solos, concerted 
pieces, and give their imitations on wind and stringed instru- 
ments. We shall speak of these artists more at large when 
we have heard them. 

Miss Emiry Grant gave a farewell soired musicale at the 
Music Hall, Sheffield, on Friday evening, April 30th, under 
the immediate patronage of the Mayoress and ladies of 
Sheffield. The Hall was very much crowded on the occasion, 
the fair artist being supported by her numerous friends and 
admirers. The programme comprised some capital music, 
selections being made from the best masters, and the per- 
formance, on the whole, was highly satisfactory. The beautiful 
recitation and aria from the Orfeo of Gluck, ‘‘Che faro senza,” 
was given with great judgment and expression by Miss Grant, 
and gained her considerable applause. Miss Grant was equally 
good in the grand scena from Fidelio, ‘« Sweet Hope, I have 
no friend but thee.” She was also extremely happy in several 
other pieces, in the majority of which she was rapturously 
encored. Miss Grant is a very great favourite with the good 
folk of Sheffield, who step forward on all such occasions as 
the present to pay homage to her as an excellent artist. The 
rest of the performance demands no particular notice, if we 
except the singing of Miss Seale, a pupil of Miss Grant’s, 
who made a very promising debut,—From a Correspondent. 


4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.E—To the first query of our Correspondéent we can return no answer, 
the information required lying beyond the sphere of our knowledge. To 
the second we answer, decidedly Mr. JARRETT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 








ARE NOW SELLING AT THE | 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street. ) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). ALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 


JULLIEN’S NEW MUSIQUE DE BAL 


For the PRESENT SEASON (received with the most distinguished favour, and 
re-demanded at Almack’s and the nobility’s balls) includes the following superbly 
illustrated morceaux, viz.—The Flowers of the Forest and ntom Dancers’ 
Quadrilles. the Princess or Olga Waltz, and the Rhine Polka, Jullien; Adrienne 
Valse and Fin du Bal Galop, Barret ; the Garland and Jenny Lind Waltzes, the 
Casino and German Polkas, Keenig; the Celestial Valse, Mellon, &c. be had 
of every respectable Musicseller in the kingdom, and at Jullien’s Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


GRATIS! GRATIS! CRATIS! 


Every Person who shall subscribe for 


THE DISPATCH 


During the Month of June neat, 
WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A FINELY ENGRAVED 


PORTRAIT _OF ELIZA COOK. 


The likeness of this Poetic Genius is most striking, and the Engraving 
is by ADLARD, in the first style of the art. 

An Edition of the Dispatcn is a at Five o’clock every Saturday 
morning, for transmission by the First Trains and Morning Mails, so that 
persons residing in towns 250 miles from London may receive. it the same 
evening. 

This Edition contains the London Markets of the week, including those 
held on Friday; also the spirited Letters of Pusticona, Caustic, and 
Censontus ; and frequently original Poems by Ex1za Cook. 

Persons desirous of being supplied with the WEEKLY DisPaTcH, may 
ive their orders and pay their subscriptions to any News Agent; or to 

r. RicHaRpD Woop, at the DispatcH Orrick, 139, FLEET-STREET, 
Lonpon, who, by a remittance of 2s., or Postage Stamps to that amount, 
will supply the Dispatcu throughout June next. 

The Terms for the Disparcu are, per Quarter . . 7s. Od. 

Per Year, in Advance . ° . - £1 6s. Od. 

Ditto on Credit, payable by reference in London £1 10s. Od. 


“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 

60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Every description of CONCERT PRINTING, H nsyerd or Private,) consisting 
of PrograMMES, Norges, Tickets, Postine BiLis, Music and MusIcaL 

Works, &c., are neatly and expeditiously executed with economy and taste by 

W. 8S. JOHNSON, 
PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 21 YEARS! 

Where also may be had “The Musical World,” and all Operas, Comedies, 
Plays, Farces, Burlesques, and the whole of Webster’s unique Acting Drama, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
oe 


The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, are res ly informed that an 
si EXTRA WIGHT will take piace 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 13, 1847, 


When will be performed BeLuin1’s celebrated Opera, entitled 


LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina . . Mdlle. JENNY LIND. 


Lisa, Madame Solari—Count Rodolph, Signor FP. Lablache— 
and Elvino, Signor Gardoni. 

With various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, com- 
bining the talents of Mdlle. Centro, Mdlle Rosati, Mdile. Marigz TaGLion1, 
Mdlle. Perit STEPHAN. diles. Honore, Cassan, JULIEN, LAMOUREUX, 
and Mdlle Lucite Graun. M. Perrot, M. P. Tacirioni, and M. Sr. Lzon. 





ITALIAN pe 
COVENT Aig 3 GARDEN. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, May 13, an Extra Night, 


On which occasion the combined strength of the Company will perform. 
The Operatic Performances will embrace the talents of 

Madamé Grisi— Madame Persiani—Signora Alboni—Signor 
Mario— Signor Salvi—Signor Rovere —Signor Marini— and 
Signor Tamburini, 

The BALLLBET will be supported by Mdlle. Fanny Exssier, Malle. 
Dumitatre, Malle. Baperna, Mdlle. De Meuissz, Mdlle. AvRioL, 
Mad. DetcHaux, M. Peripa, M. Crocs, M. O’Bryan, M. De.rerier, &c, 


Tickets, St: and Boxes io be obtained at the Box Office, Bow Street; and 
at Cramer, and Co’s, 201, Regent Street. The doors will be opened at 
half-past Seven, and the performance to commence at Eight o’clock. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY 10, at 8 0’Clock, 


MR. WILSON 


Will sing—The Flowers 0’ the Forest—Caller Herrin’—Hame cam our gude man 
at e’en—Ower the water to Charlie—Bonnie Besse Lees—The Married Man’s 
Lament—Pibroch o’Donnel Dhu—The Auld School—Woo’d and married and a’— 
Auld Joe Nicolson’s Bonnie Nannie—Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw—The 
boatie rows—Sit np and bar the door, 








MR. C. MUHLENFELDT 


Has the honor to announce that his 


GRAND SOIREE MUSICALE, 
Will take place on WEDNESDAY, MAY 12th, 
AT THE PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOMS, 

On which occasion he will be assisted by the following eminent Artists :— 

Madame Jenny Lutzer, Miss SABILLA NovELLO, Miss EL1zZA NELSON, 
Madame MACFARREN, Madame SANTA Croce. Mr. Lockey, Herr 
BRanpT, Signor GaLui1, Herr ScuniTtzLeER, Madame D’GicuTHAL, 
M. Satnton, M. Lavione, M, Roussexot, Meesrs. GoprRI£, STREATHER, 
WESLAKE, Rovsse.or, R. R, REINAGLE, &c. &c. 


Tickets Half-a-Guinea each, may be had at all the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Mr. MUHLENFELDT, 6, Albany Street, Regent’s Park. 


FLUTE. 


Just published by Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, 


Theory of the New Patent Diatonic Flute, 


By A. SICCAMA, B.A., Parenter: 


This work contains a full description of the instrument, with the fingerings of 
the scales and chords, &c. 

All who have adopted this flute pronounce it to be superior to any other in cor- 

rectness of tune, and power and brilliancy of tone. Tt is so constructed as to 

— — old method of fingering, which enables the amateur immediately to see 


This instrument can be or 
Yaaro, GRACRCHURCH 2 proce only of the Patentee,—Manufactory, 3, BELL 








QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Under the immediate Patronage of Her Grace the Ducnzss of SUTHERLAND, 
and the Most Nobie the Marchioness of LONDONDERRY. 


HERR anp FRAULEIN HELENE STOPEL, 


(Pianist to Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland) have the honour to 
announce that they will give 


A GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 

Peer On THURSDAY, MAY 13th, 1847, 

n which occasion 20 Pianists will perform several Pieces arranged for 
10 Piano Portes, by Hers STopEL. 

_Vocalists—Madame KNisPEL; Madile. Emma StOPEL; Miss Ex1zA NELSON; 
Signor Giacinto MARRAS; Signor MonTELL1; and Gustav HouzeL (from 
the Imperial Court Theatre, Vienna). Instrumentalists (Piano)— moiselle 
H. Sropex (Pianist to Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland). 

Signor ALFrepo Piatti: Harp—M. Goperroip. Violin—G. 

(Premier Violin de sa Majeste, le Roi des Belges)). | Xilo-Cordeon (a curious 
instrument of wood and straw)—Herr Franz Stépeu. Conductors, MM. JOLEs 
DE GuimEs and STipe.. 

Tickets to be had at Herr Sréreu’s Class Rooms, JULLIEN’s Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, 214, Regent Street, and of the principal Music Sellers, where may 
be had Prospectuses of Herr STOPEL’s Course of Instruction 
in Piano Forte Playing. | 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
MR. J. COHAN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


RECITAL OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
will take place at the above Rooms 
On Wednesday Evening, May 12th, 
when he will perform the following Morgeaux of his own composition: 
Pantasia, on “ Der Freyschutz.” 
Fantasia on “ See the Conquering Hero comes.” 
Adagio and Scherze, from “Grand Sonata in A flat.” 
Martial Pantasia, “ Greek Revolution.” 
Burlesque Variations on the “Carnival of Venice.””—together with 
Ries’ Grand Variations on “Non pid Andrai,” and in conjunction with 
Mr. BLAGROVE, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F for Piano and Violin. 

The following EMINENT VocALists will assist :— Miss Bincy, Miss Do.By, 
and Mrs. Seacuin.—Mr. E. Hart, Mr. Seeuin, and Mr. JoHNn Parry.— 
INSTRUMENTALISTS—Pianoforte, Mr. J. CoHan, Mr. W. H. Hotmgs, and 
Mr. NoBLe.— Violin, Mr. BLaGrove. Tickets may be procured at the principal 
Music Publishers, and of Mr. Conan, at his residence, 26, Soho Square. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
arerenees singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
throats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MADAME ANNA BIsHOP:— 

‘Dear Sir,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. StotBeRa’s celebrated LOZENGE is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 
free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, ANNA BISHOP.” 

Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, and 
Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street; and retail by all respectable 
Chymists in the Kingdom. 











FAIR COMPLEXION. 
Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Geniry. 


COCKBURN’S 
ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, 


For removing almost instant areas, freckles, pimples, spots, 
application ic t. 





and other discolorations of the skin. After one of the Botanic Extract, 
which must be used twice a day, a wonderful change will be perceived, and in the 
course of a few days the complexion a -— a er —— — 
hue appearance. e extract to apply is of the most agreeable na an e 
first pa lication will prove its wonderful efficacy. only, and sold whole- 
sale and retail, by the sole proprietor, 

GEORGE H. J. COCKBURN, 9, Aldgate, London; 
And Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, London ; in bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
each; also by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Keating, St. Pan}’s Church Yard; 
Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; jutler and = 
Cheapside ; Edwards, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Prout, 229, Strand ; and of all ot 
Chemists and Perfumers in the kingdom. 
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THOMAS BAKER’S 
MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Pho VORRTAN fe 
Has the honor.to announce, that he has just published the above work, w ic 
he flatters himéelf 1 be found the desideratum so long owgit after by the 
rofession. Notwithstanding the ovements that have taken place in 
ianoforte Playing withit the last ten years, no deviation has been made in 
the system of nay. Fo. from Tutors of the Old School; in consequence, many 
gifted with brilliant talents have beem unable to execute the music of the 
present day. For this feason the : 


MODERN PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
Has been introduced, and met with the test success from the elite of the 
profession; who have universally adopted it. The work is divided into two 
parts: the first being a complete Tutor in itself, containing the 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
Mules for the Formation of the Wand, Hales, 
FINGER EXERCISES, &c. 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Spohr, Weber, Meyerbeer, Roch-Albert, 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c.—Price 8s. 


The second part consists of a more advanced course of Study, proceeding to 
the most refined style of Modern Playing ; 


Tilustrated with numerous Examples & Exercises, 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Pianistes of the 
Mopern Scuoot : with Selections from the Pianoforte Compositions of 
Herz, DonLeR, THALBERG, &c. ;_in fact, everything necessary to constitute 
a first-rate Pianist. Price 8s., or 15s. the entire work. 


Published by M. JULLIEN & Co., 
AT THE ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET, 
Where all the Compositions of the above Author may be had. 


JULLIEN’S ALBUM ror 1847. 
M. JuLLIEN has the honor to announce that the sixth edition of his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and will be found by far the best work of the kind that 
has ever appeared ; containing no less than 


_ Thirty Pieces of Vocal and’Fourteen of Instrumental Music, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeas' superior to any of its predecessors, 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JuL.rien, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Itlustrations, in addition tothe elaborately executed. Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include two magnificent Views of the interior of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The one takenduring the brilliant scene exhibited in that 
splendid arena of the occasion of M, JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; 
the othera VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CON- 
CERTS, the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience 
in a manner at once /ife-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 

A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated Danseuse, Madlle. 
Fiora Fapsri, in the admired Pas, La Castigliani. An original subject, 
“ Tue Fortune TELLER,” iMustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad of that uame. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Esqa., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

othing more need be said in favour of this Work, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe. 

It will also be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the.ALBUM contains some of the newest and 
most popular uctions ef Btaly, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
sélection of which has be@mahade from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. Price 18s. and £1 1s. 








ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Recent-SPREET, AND 45, Kine-STREET. 


ie SOV RBEIGN 
“Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LON 








t ees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Few A Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond , Esq., MP. > Claude Edward Scott, Ksq. 
‘ors. 
CuatrMay, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, +» M.P. 
Arthur Lennox. : Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Derutry-CHairMAN, T- C, Granger, | Charles: Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Eaq., M.P. : William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 


Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 


Ba " 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry Willidm ‘Pownall, Esq. 
Assarances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 


families of the assured af death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is apatite of affording. x 


Persons win to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
this Company, obtain the the fall amount of the Policy, repayable b 


y 
instalments, extended over a period'of years, on the advantageous terms explained 
in the Prospectus. its : 

In case the assured dies du the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his 1 with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remai unpaid. Or, he may at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still ig unpaid on favourable terms, and conti- 


nue the Policy, if he pane as an ordinary Life Policy. 
ANNUITIES and NDOWMENTS On liberal terms. 
The usual commission to tors and Agents. 


H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 


ARMONIUM. 





THE PATENT H 






This beautiful Instrument possesses the softhess of the voice with the variety of 











tone of ev oe as also the power of alarge Organ. It is 
suitable for Music, or Dance, pa adapted for the Drawing ‘loom, 
Concert Room, Church or ted iculars can be had of Lur¥ an 
Son, sole agents, where the P. HARMONIUM can be heard from 10 till 4, 
daily; ‘and where can be 


LURE & SON'S 
ad perienced and ena mt hari od of Snich i 
eens ms the peoctevenygy bn are warranted t0 gant well in Tune, and are 
Instruments taken in exchange,and liberal allowance.to . 
LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


N.B.—The terms of Mr. JULIAN ADAMS, the celebrated 
performer upon the Patent Harmonium, for giving Instruction 
and Performing atConcerts, can be had of Geo. LUFF & SON. 


OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER HARNESS. 





Brougham Harness, lined, 7 ined 5 gs. ; Chariot Harness, lined, 18 
Since the introduetion of ogrethe not one hide in 50 is now tan 
with bark ; te chymical by omic and other acids, impoverishes the 
hide, oak alone converts it into solid leather. fo 


es MORIARTY, ¢ 34, Berwick Street, Boho, sas 
irbereby’ alone they Can depend on bUrk tanned. O14 harness taken in xchange. 





Printed and bem - for the ponprictors at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam ‘a 
by WILLIAM Spencer HNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the in of M x; Ww all comm 
for the . To he had of G. Purkess, 
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Street, Soho; , Paternoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all ‘ 
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